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PITZ-GREENE 


» the |e J li ol | lish poets, chiefly 

those of the lat days for most of 
ne € irly | ds were « ST poor men, 
vho wrote | l they loved to, and be- 
iuse they had to m r the | er of 
he English poe we say e to be found 
Haan " rs of verse n the person of 
ords and 1 ht-honorabl the terms are 
ot alway synonymous—and gentlemen 
1 easy circumstances, who, having noth- 
ng else to do, occasionally produced trifles 

rhyme Nothing ean be more absurd 
han 1 rentlemen, unless it be thei 
ete! on and success for they are often 
nore suc ful than men of real merit 


Vou I. No 6.—HH 


HALLECK. 


and genius. ‘The world knows its own 
Not standing in need of the world’s ap- 
plause and money, they are pretty sure of 
obtaining both: for the world is willful 
and cur-like in this matter, and fawns upon 
those who hate it; the public, as an im- 
mense mob, looks with reverence” on 
these gilded shan 


1 dwindled growtt 


Apollos « 
las 


f gentlemen, whi 


Among this e 


P ‘ : ” 
“This mob » write with ease, 


have been and still are true poets ; poets 


who were born, not made. Such, for in- 


stance, were Suckling and Lovelace, 








one the triflers of the age of Charles 


Cowley and Shen- 


rh irde n-p istoral poe .: 


ind Rogers and Moore, among the vers 
1M St ele noets of the present age $ and 
ich, it has always seemed to us, is Hal- 


leck among the poets ot 


America. Dif- 
from his good , 


ing f ends. who compare him witl 


greater poets, and from the general public 
who buy h vorks by editions, we ar¢ 
vet disposed to conside him a man of 
renius and poet; for no man save a 
poet could have written “ Alnwick Cas- 
tle,” Burn ? nd * Mareo Bozzaris.” 
lo what class of poets he belongs, or tl 
el 1 val of the class, is another con 
de up vhich we may hereafte 
dwell; at present it is enough for us t 
consider him p simply, to Inve 
rate some of the merits and demerits of 
his por Ss | ,. ssible to discove) 
their ca f t ( wi 1 Ww will rlance 
over what | of his biography has been 
made known he pub! Chat it not 
ore full is to be regretted’; for the lives 
and c— Hs especially poet 
le pe of times o entl sionifi 
nt events noranee of which 1s fatal 
) i ( tion of the el 1 c 
Wore we { 1eq nted with the 
iit. of FH k. the bodv and soul life of 
1 | I poetry wot ld s Ke 
ht mn ¢ t ( 
} \ } ‘ We 
| B Man 
»B the R t 
( \ \ not ts 
f ( ect \ 1795: « 
} now ly ‘ th ve 
It he evineed a taste for poet 
nd \ verst t ve early | od 
What kind of ) V ted | boy 
t 1 \ | lay! St em 1 
t ni { pe 3 ! ree t 
the t we vt e to pronounce * mo 
tol« } ] ‘ to be endured x yo 
l 1 t e ve ( N 
i re ¢ | we fancy, to de 
1 I I 1 in youth, su 
Posi t ( | I ceome to tf i by 
a Ly rry s 1ding 1 VW t 
} | fhe to read poetry in | 
twelt year 1 he eould hardly have 
1 it t I have re id scot 
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and still later, his ** Twopenny Post-bag,” 
“ Fudge 


por ts of the 


and Family,” besides the stand- 


ard and the 


pre vious age, 
These 


likely to admire 


age of Elizabeth. last, how- 


| 


would not be 


tate; the young se ldom 


having taste enough to follow the old. 
rather delighting in the new ; consequently 


| ke the rest of the world, 


and Moore: and 
infly 


with Scott 


enee, and the ence 





] 


. , ” 
ot Byron, as develope d Ge Be ppo, and 


al 
pubd 


lished during Halleck’s noviciate, pervad- 


of which were 


thinking and writin 


ed his manner of g g 

he versifieation of Scott and Moore, who 
\A , hoth masters of the oecto-sy labie 
measure, is reproduced in * Alnwick Cas- 


tle.”’ "ita NI irco Bozzaris,”’ and the offi- 


ra r ot the Italian poe ts, first intro- 
’ y 
dueed into Enelish by Byron, or rather by 





Ire ne, in his “* Vhistle-e1 ft” poems, 1s 
rep oduee 1, or, more strié ly spe k a, 1ts 
style >) Cy roduced for Halleck wrote 
the verse In SIX lines inste d ot ¢€ rnit—i1n 

| mettil iside the fact of his 
borrowing other people’s measures, which 
he had a right to do if he ple d, it is to 
be regretted that he borrowed their style 





with them reflected the tendeney to bad- 

n nd burlesque neither of which 

qualities was natural to him, or worthy 

of his n lly serious ge Sut of 
re pe ' | { 


es of * 7] P Ame 
| n his eighteenth ve we know next 
r ot e vo ry nor mH ch, 
| erw | or eve o-day, the rh 
3 to be en sionally in our streets, 
nn iehie a6 aie We al d sav he 
mad ood use of his time in youth, as 
{ 3 educ on went He is said to be 
rood ing sh scholar, beside being a 
ficient in veral of th modern lan- 
1m7es, There is a certain air of taste 
ibout | compositions which can only be 
the result of thorough scholarsh p In 
IS19, his twenty-fo 1 year, we hear ot 





his p blishing \ it D Cy swold « ils his 
effusions n e Evening Post, unde 
the sionatures of * Croaker,” and “ Croake 
& Co In the production of these pleas- 
, satires, still says the biographical 
doctor, he was associated with Dr. Drake, 
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the author of “ The Culprit Fay,” a man 
of brilliant wit and delicate fancy, with 
Drake died 
in 1820, and his friend soon wrote for the 
New-York Review, then edited by Bry- 


whom he was long intimate. 


ant, the lines to Drake’s memory, begin- 
ning, “Green be the turf above thee.” 
What the Croaker poems were, if ‘ The 
Recorder” and “ The Epistles,” ineladed in 
some of the editions of Halleck, are not 
among the number, is more than we can 


say. They created a sensation, if that be 


anything in their favor “The curlosity 


Was 


of the town,” says William Leggett, “ 

ore itly excited to know by whom these 

poems nad been written, and they were as- 

cribed, at different times, to various liter- 
itlemen, while the real authors were 


entirely unsuspected.’ 
1819, Halleck pub 


‘Fanny,” his longe st poem. "The 


Near the close of 


ceess of “ Fanny,” as far as readers and 
editions went for it is unsuecessful as a 
poem—was decisive. ‘“ Who.” savs one 
of the erities of the time,—* who has not 


Neer 
both the first and second edi- 








tions « that del tful bawatelle, which 
som own and h ily-favore 1? oleae 
of tl TT es h b ht out, to turn care 
on \ ito lieht-hearte Iness 
f » self-complaceney, and pride, 
pedantry, affectation, extravagance, folly, 
‘first society,’ into fun 
| y may be sa to have established 
I] f reputation In 1827, he publ h- 
ed a small volume containing Alnwick 
Castle, Mareo Bozzaris. and a few othe 
poems which had previously appeared in 
various miscellanies Between this volume 
and t byl ie nof*] I if we may 
credit passages In ™ Alnw k Castle” and 
‘ Burns,” Halleck visited Europe. In the 
former poem he says 
I wander’d ¢ the lofty halls 
lrod by the I ld fame 
And traced u t ipel vy S 
Fach hich 1} 4 
And in the latter :— 
“T’ve stoo 
W here br h 
A stra t l, 
\ 
And I have stood beside the pi 
His n nt, that t to heaven 
I I of carth’s proudest isle 
| bard-peasant give 
ind Scotland then, if there be 





in song, were 


thus visited DY 


Halleck. In 1836 he published another 
volume, or rather another edition of his 
poems, including all his serious pieces then 
What his occupation has been 
for so many years is not distinctly stated. 


written. 


He is said to have been engaged in com- 
In “ The Poet’s Daugh- 


ter,” one of his cleverist serio-comic po- 


mercial pursuits. 


ems, he classifies himself as being * in the 
cotton trade and sugar line.” It is cer- 
tain that he was for some years one of the 
superintendents of the affairs of John Ja- 
cob Astor. He 
man to have enjoyed the confi- 
Yet 


Astor’s leaving him a paltry legacy of two 


must have been a good 
busine SS 
dence of such a shrewd old capitalist. 
hundred dollars per annum, does not say 


much for his estimation of him, either as a 


manor poet. It was a shabby affair, make 
the best of it. 

That Halleck has written so little is not 
to be wondered at, when we remember the 
life. 


to his busine 


circumstances of his That he was 


able to attend ss and write 


poems at all is somewhat remarkable. Not 
that a poet cannot be a good business man 
if he likes, but being that he must soon 
cease to be anything else; for Apollo is 


jealous of Plutus, and Plutus is jealous of 


A pollo Plotting, and 


scheming, over- 


*s rivals in trade; giving notes 
of hand at thirty, sixty, and ninety days, 


when due 


nd paying the same hanging 
ibout Wall-street, and talking the jargon 
of the brokers; sitting on three-legged 


stools, and balancing accounts from sunrise 
to sunset ; adding up or subtracting rows 


of black figures in parallel red lines; being, 


n fuet, a commercial man—either as head 
of t firm, partner, or silent partner, o1 


even ¢ 


‘lerk or book-keeper,—is not the way 


to become, nor the way to remain a poe t, 


That Halleck, 


Sprague , and Rogers, and many more whom 


even a poor one. and 


we might name. have been able to unite the 


two professions, is a little surprising, and 


would be worthy of praise, had they only 


united them effectually ; but the merchant 
has swallowed the poet, as the rod of Aaron 


swallowed the rods of the Egyptian en- 


ehanters. 


For our single selves we wish that Hal- 
leck had never been a poet, or that, having 
been one, he had always remained one, ex- 
cluding from his mind the merehant and 
man of the world. How far a man of tal- 
ent is bound to work that talent for the ben- 

a } 


efit of the world, to the detriment of his 








$84 THE 


fortune, and the endangering 
uries and needs, will always | 


we a 


opinion ; with genius it is 


neve 


on. Pure genius fulfills its duty 
forms itS mission regardless 
juences ; regardless of needs and 
nd all private considerations 


and abne Falion 1s 


paid tenfold 





of 


ot 


When Genius be rin 


NATION 


his lux- 


matter of 


ra 


ques- 


i 
and pe [- 


conse- 


luxurie 


fer for its genius—it sometimes suffers for 
ts fi lly it be oins to orow cood nd rreat 
lhere always seems to have been want 
of earnestness in Halleck. a want of 
r faith in the beautiful and true ar 
possessed by a spirit of persiflage, which 
leads him to laugh at his serious thoughts 
we do not mean it his religio but 
nply ithis serious thou hts, anc 0 Cross 
his serious poems by touches of comic h 
mn Wh the may have writt« ! e the 
death of Astor, when he cut” business 
nd went back to Guilford again nd 
t in may have on. hand im the 
( ol poems, if he has Wtlhing l 
k vn to himselt nd trier 
\ f ent. entitled ('¢ ect pub- 
ie ( mont! oO, Was unwo iV 
ugh a ood as 
Come Ve Yi \ 
‘ ut made no sé lt 
more of the ie sort leit, we 
orhood. ‘The wood f vhieh 
nd him Guill may 
’ S ; lt e lountain of on i) 
utogether dried up in | heart 
mild flow at Guilford i 1] d 
tly yet with ce I Jen 
! il, thie res t of vears of nterecor ( 
Lhimen 
'o thoroughly analyze Ialleck’s poetry 
I 
Loe , hos } 
Ss W en » Thue or t vinat tre 
sw en ot so m 1 COLSE enee 
much of Vie son ot 
ndamental rules of taste \ 
ild have to be tated ld pe dete 
n full Ilaving 1 ther space m t 
we must ce ¢ ourselves w 
few examples of his me t ind deme 
. L few f remarks thereon 
Wi pen | olun it the he } 
Alnwick Castle or { s be 
t In * Alnwiek Cast we set 
ct oF See Ss romances » im tive 
{ I Lhe - 
m ef om Hood 


AL 
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is something prompt, terse, and business- 
like, the of the poem 
Though a true poem, it does not strike us 
the fa the 


work of a practical man poetically inclin 
/ 


in management 


work ( poet, so much a 


~ 


ed—a man with rhetoric, and the othe 
help to poetry, it his fineer-e nds. \ poet, 
we think, would have dwelt upon its beau- 


tiful side alone would have lingered over 
| rend of the Cheviot da 
l !’ t | le 
over Line ] et ed aome th SOLU LE 
iT l dk t JLotspur on the hill 
to the exe mn of 
) ral y 
| ena y 





to e pust the feu eh US past 
‘ I 
nd should neve ) numbered with the 
t 1 
| escn hie poe common-plae Dut 
\ f pres he contrasts 
e too I mee In e same ple 
t the two elements ll not unite 
. a t ‘ ct . I l penslve 
pens! 
) thulness out | ot the poem, 
1 makes forget lmost atone 
I Dien hes h { lie one 
\ 
| Er { 
| 
I t 1 
\ i ind 
As I 1 at en t 
i st | T 
. | tH 
, IK ! s il 
{ft isand year 
1? idmired the ope! ol ete h 
na i ed it | \ \\ hen Poe 
( \ o there vas no h f-wa 
ork wut it 
‘ i Ss T r 
\ land 
! ’ t 
| | ne hours 
\ | s tomb 
lhis savs Poe 3 loriously im 
tive effect is singular! 
eased py lien transition from 
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think the noblest to be found in Halleck, 


ind | 


parallel in all American poetry.” 


would be at a loss to discover its 
line 
it certainly is, especially the line italicized, 
that about the race of funeral flowers, the 
beautiful mutes of nature 


“M 


judge ° 


Bozzaris ” 
Like Hamlet's Soliloquy, Young 


Norval’s Grampian-Hill speech, and the 


reco It 1S impossible to 


other crack pieces in the school-book 


it has been drilled into us till we are 
thoroughly tired of it; we know it so well, 
we cease to know it at all. Poe says 


it has much lyrical, without any great 


amount of ideal beaut oree is its 


pre vailing feature,—torce, resulting rather 


froma well-ordered metre, vigorous rhythin. 


and a good disposal of the circumstances 
of the poem, than from any of the truer 
lyric material “TT should do my con- 
science, st lI Says Poe, “oreat wrong, 


I to speak of *‘ Mareo Bozzuris’ as it 


fashion to spe ik of it, at least in 


Kven as a ly an ode, it Is 


sur- 


| : 
passed by many American, and a multi 
tude ot foreion ec mpositions ot a similar 
character.” There s nothing puny in 


* Mareo Bozzaris,” nor in that manly poem, 
perhaps Halleck’s best, which commemo- 


the bard-peasant, Burns. In this 
icitous lines, now familiar 


‘“‘as household words,’— 


‘The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 


f the mind.” 


“Wyoming” is a serious poem, partly 
descriptive of that 


irtly reflective. 


locality, and 


It would be 


famous 
] excellent 
but for a few weak lines, and one horribly 
The 


poet has been speaking of woman, who is 


comic point, which we have italicized. 


too hich 


‘To be o’erpraised even by her worshiper, 


There ’s one in the next field of six- 


sweet 
ind summoning thoughts of beauty, 
ot light green, 


In heaven with her pac ket 


Love-darting eyes, and tresses like the 
morn,’ 
Without a shoe or stocking—hocing corn!” 


What was 


by that foreed, coarse, and unnatural part, 


intended to be accomplished 


is more than we can conceive. If it is 


an attempt to raise a laugh, it is a failure, 


y 


unless we laugh at the author’s expenge. 


It is out of “ keeping,” and wholly irrele- 
vant tothe matter and manner of the poem, 


and to the matter and manner < 


f por try 


generally ; nay, we say plumply, to all 
poetry. For there is no such thing as a 
coarse, burlesque, mocking poem; no more 
than a coarse beauty, a burlesque truth, a 
mocking religion. ‘The divine element of 
the beautiful, which is the only true ele- 
the 
kind; and, so far as a poet raises a laugh 


at his poetry, just so far does he 


ment of poetry, admits nothing of 


degrade 
He, of all 


the last 


his inspiration, and to mock his work. It 


himself and the muse. men 


in the world, should be to doubt 


he has no faith in himself, who ean have 


ine own self be 





true, 
I , as the night the day, 
t not the 


n be false to any man.” 
Something better than “ Wyoming.” 
and poems of that de scription, 1s the poem 


on the death of Drake :— 


“Green be the turf above the 
Friend of my better d iys! 

None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise. 


‘Tears fell when thou wert dying, 
From eyes unused to weep, 

And long where thou art lying, 
Will tears the cold turf steep. 


* When hearts whose truth was proven, 
Like thine, are 

There should 

To tell the 


laid in earth, 
a wreath be woven, 


world their worth. 


h morrow 


And I, who woke eae 
lo el isp thy hand 
Who shared thy joy and sorrow, 
W hose 


in mine, 


weal and wo were thine,— 


“Tt should be mine to braid it 
Around thy faded brow; 
And I’ve in yain essay’d it, 
And feel I cannot now. 
* While me mory bids me weep thee, 
Nor thoughts nor words are free, 
The grief is fix’d too deeply 
That mourns a man like thee.” 


Somewhat different is the fine poem of 
7 Re d Jacket.” 


acter generally, and the character of Red 


Never has the Indian char- 


Jacket particularly, been more happily ana- 
lyzed and described, than in the concluding 
stanzas. ‘The poem opens with a rather 


equivocal compliment to Cooper — 


“Cooper, whose name is with his country’s 
woven, 
First in her files, her pioneer of 
wanderer now in other lands has proven 
His love for the young land he left behind; 


mind, 
A 
] 


‘And throned her in the senate-hall of nations, 


Robed like the deluge rainbow, heaven 
wrought 
Mavniticent as his own mind’s creations, 
: a 
And beautiful as its green world of thought. 
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Setting aside the nonsense of weaving 
a name, it is absurd to call Cooper the 
of That 


wrote the first strictly American novel, 


pioneer American mind. he 
in 
the popular way of talking, we are willing 
to admit; but surely other kinds of writ- 
ing required mind as well, and engaged 
of before 


thought 


American minds 
ot. 


the attention 
wert 
\ ga- 
in Ame rica 

: In 


mind, we have as. yet 


Cooper was There 


vat men living in Greece before 


| ly 


mind-pioneers 


ore 


memnon, anne 


before J umes Fennimore Cooper. 
writings of p 
indeed any 
thing equal, to old Kdwards’s 
‘Treatise on the Will,’ the arguments 
of recent I* 


pronounced to be ¢ jual to those of De 


perlor, if 





produced nothing st 


p 
Jon ithan 


Which a reneh eritie has 


cartes. Equally absurd is the picture of 
America robed in the deluge rainbow! 
Faney the table Here is Asia, with 
the dust of ruin on her mantle; there 


yonde r 


Africa, the fetters on her hands; 
, her 


be- 


ry, robed in 


Kurope, the stately Amazon, stern in 


mailed charms ;* and here, towering 
own creat coun 


rnificently enough ! 


1 deluge rainbow, m 
But how magi een Wwe Vi L com- 
irison here * Magnificent as his (Coop 
*s) own min s crenutlo 
And | il as its green world of thou t 
Re illy centlemen, you ( too mod 
est entirely . Ge re illy can't be so orand, 
this little America of ours l'o be ure 
we have some tolerable forests, mountains 


ind prairies, a few great lakes and rivers, 


and the falls of Niagara, (but never a poet 
to sing it') some odd number of battle- 
fields stained in the old time with free 


t certainly nothing from Maine to 


qual 


Halleck’s poems. 


blood, b 


California ¢ to Cooper’s novels and 


A few words here from 


Poe. He has been speaking of the early 
American writers, and their extravagant 
fame. “ Those rank first,” says he, “ who 
were first known. The priority has estab 


Nor is 


lished the strength of impression 


accounted by 


this result to be for mere 
deference to the old saw that first im- 
are strongest Gratitude, sur- 


pressions 
hyper-patriotic t 
um] h have been ble nade d and finally con- 


prise, and a species of 


founded with admiration or appreciation 


in recvard to the proneers of American 
It is scar ly 1 t iv that tl ¢ 
impersona s are t Bayard Ta $ 
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literature, among whom there is not one 
whose productions have not been grossly 
Hitherto 
no mood to view with 


overrated by his countrymen. 


we have been in 
calmness, and discuss with discrimination, 
the real claims of the few who were first 
in convineing the mother country that her 
all at 


od she half affeeted, and wholly wished 


sons not brainless, as one 


were 


to believe. Is there any one so blind as 





not to see that Mr. Cooper, for example, 
owed much, and Mr. Paulding nearly all, 
of his reputation as a novelist to his early 
occupation of the field? Is there any one 
so dull as not to know that fictions which 
ne f ot these entlemen could have 
Written, are written daily by native authors, 
" ( ttracting much more of commend- 
tion than ean be included in a newspaper 
paragraph?) And again, is there any one 
so pre udiced as not to acknowledge that 
all this happens because there 1s no longer 


either reason or wit in the query, ‘Who 
reads an American book 2?’ ” 


But to return to Ilalleek, 


to whom this 


will apply as well as to Paulding and 


It 
per Phe local allusions in many 
interfere greatly with 
] 


njoyvment in read 


Halleck’s poem 5 
ing them. 
to 


ones ¢ 


epistles and comic poems re fer men, 
manners, and polities obsolete and forgot- 


should be 


sinking millstones on verse, but ne 


elucidated with notes, 


ten, and 


cessary In such cases, even if the poem must 
founder than strand 
| 


sands 


it had better 


and decay away on the In some in- 


locale is confined toa line or two; 


stances the 


inothersitisthew irp and woof of the poem 
‘his is to be regretted, as it will be a serious 
drawback to their future and permanent 


> true and profound artist, we 


rk en pe ssant, be he poet, painter, or 
sculptor, works for the future, in prefer- 
laboring for all time 


to the present ; 





rather than for the day, shaping from time 
whatever of the permanent It ¢ mbodies, 
recasting its ideals into creations for eter- 
nity very real work of art is complete 
ind perfect in itself; in so far as art n¢ eds 
i xpl ination, needs to be labeled and com- 
Tilt d upon, nee Is accessories and sur- 
oundings, just so far it 1s impe rfeet and 


Halle 


by a 


ck, if we may judge of 


clever passage in his 


stle “To the Reeorder,”’ does 


with us in this matter, and in 


Says he, 


* For me,” 


il and melod 


ous lines,— 
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= For me, 
I rhyme not for posterity ; 
Though pleasant to my heirs might be 
The incense of its praise, 
When I, their ancestor have gone, 
And paid the debt, the only one 
A poet ever pays. 


No: if a garland for my brow 
Is growing, let me have it now, 
While I’m alive to wear it; 
And if, in whispering my 
in the voice 
hear it.” 


hame, 
There’s music of fame 


Like Garcia’s, let me 


A few words on “ Fanny,” and the class 
ft compositions to which it belongs, and 


we have done. 


“ Fanny” is popular, we conceive, be- 


but false 


This is emphatically the 


t is written Ina “ taking, 


eaust 
school of verse. 


e of smartness, and “ Fanny” is, com- 


ig 

paratively speaking, a smart poem. It is, 
‘ ; ae 

as we said before, an imitation of “ Don 


Juan,” whieh, in our opinion, is the most 


execrable school of verse ever In vogue, 


ie very incarnation of mockery and infi- 


delity. We leave rs the discussion 


to othe 


of its moral tendencies, and take it up 
solely on le go nd of taste and feeling. 
Not only does viol the commonest 
prin les of t r We spe ak of the 


school now, not of any particular poem,— 
and purest feelings of the hu- 


robbing man of faith in him- 


self and his fellows, checking him in his 
nobler aspirations and emotions, or hold- 
ng them up in such a ridiculous light that 
he is ashamed of them, even stripping the 
material world itself of its beauty and 


comfort Nothing is safe from its sneers ; 
it lays its irreverent hands on everything ; 
is an universal image-breaker, a caster 
all temples and altars, false and 


its only aim is to be smart, to make 


down of 


tru¢ 


a point, to raise a laugh, at any cost, at 


iny sacrifice ; purity and beauty of style, 
SV lume try and proportion, sense and mean- 
ing, everything gives place to what its 
considers wit and humor, 


vitiated taste 


bearing the same proportion to true wit 


ind humor that the galvanized grins of 
corpse do to the hearty natural laugh of 
i jovial living man. 
* Don 


s in many of its parts truly poetic, and 


Juan,” despite its inherent faults, 


rarely missed being a true and exceedingly 


beautiful It is beautiful, and 


] 


por m 


ime, in parts, because Byron was 


great poet, with infinite eapacities of 


ind. 
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‘“‘He should have been a glorious creature; he 
Had all the energies which would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements, 
Had they been wisely mingled ; as it is, 
It is an awful chaos, light and darkness, 
And mud and dust, and passions and 
thouchts, 
Mix’d and contending, without end or order, 
All donnant and destructive.” 


pure 


The wit of Don Juan is of the keenest; 
the humor, for there is real humor in it, 
genial and hearty, and its melancholy and 
pathos are positively beautiful. Every- 
where are scattered 
“Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 

The “ Fanny” of Halleck, and all other 


of the 
acquainted 


Don Juan imitations that we are 


with, are at best but faint 
copies of their wonderful original, without 
its faults, and without its merits, or pos- 
sessing bothin such home@opathic doses that 
they were better without them. “ Fanny” 
has no merit as a story—indeed it pre- 
tends to none ; and in our opinion—we may 
err, however—but little point as a satire. 
It is very thinly spread and diffusive ; run- 
ning on stanza after stanza, and page after 
page—for there are some eleven or twelve 
hundred fines of it to no palpable end, 
save that of making points, and saying 
smart things, both of which it does with 
considerable the 
legitimacy of the school of writing to 


which it belongs, and “ Fanny” proves 


Once allow 


success. 


itself quite 

In conelusion, let us say that we con- 
sider Halleck a good poet spoiled: he is 
a good poet in “ Alnwick Castle,” “ Mar- 
co Bozzaris,” “ Burns,” “ Red Jacket,” 
and “ Magdalen ;” and a good poet spoiled 


a poein, 


in “ Fanny,” and the other comic poems. 
Whether the spoiling process was owing 
to his circumstances of life, his bad models, 
the spirit of the age, or to himself, Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, individually, we shall not 
attempt to determine ; perhaps their com- 
But 


the deed is done, and can’t be helped. 


bination is the nearest to the truth. 


If one is not too eritical, and we hope we 
have not been so, there is a good deal of 
pleasure to be got out of Halleck’s volume. 
We look the gift 
closely in the mouth. 


must not horse too 


+ ++ 


4 Gonpen Ruie.—*I resolve,” 


Bishop Beveridge, *“ never to speak of a 


Says 


man’s virtues before his face, nor of his 


faults behind his back. 
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LIFE AND 


of Liehfield, a hundred and 


twenty years ago, Was Treé ckoned, next 


+. city 


to Exeter, the most 


all the 


rable town In 


Ineland. It 


conside 


counties of 


midland 


was the seat of a bishopric, and possessed 
its venerable cathedral. In yet earlier 
times also it was a pl ce of some note: a 
castle crowned its hill-top, where scenes 
of war and revelry were witnessed by 
turns. In the times of tl heptarchy 
Lichfield was the e pl | of the king i 
of Mareia; and after the junction, of 
Mareia and Mast Anglia Though not 


the shire-town of Statlordshire, in which 


it was situated, it enjoyed, by virtue of its 
franchises, most of the immunities of ; 
county-town ; and, in fact, its municipal 
corporation t mbrace dl lth | dom lth a lea rt 
portion of the county of Stafford, qj 

outside of the city. In the ogress ot 
affairs, during the seventeenth century and 


the former part of the eight 
ion kept pace with other parts 


; 
was a settied 


husbandry, b 


kingdom. Its population 


one, chiefl 


y occuple d in 


han tine 


cl isses 1n 


not more rustic sami 
other parts. Among the principal families 
were a fair proportion of educated persons, 


whose attainments and social 


pos tion en- 


titled them lo the, al that tl » SOTE what 
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defi 1 n on ol the gentry Out ot 
these old families have arisen especially 
during the last century, a lar number 
of individuals who have achieve | tor them 
selves imperishable reputation 
Compared with modern Kaglish towns 
or very mode ( pre ons, howeve 
[, ifield, in 1732, 1 l p! ce of but | 
tle elegance or wealth t wus a long 
Ss I town [Ly ron both es of the 
f th only a few vod he r | 
n whole a peet evinen very litt 
1 e ¢ regard tor | sonal convenience 
n its inhabitants It might, indeed, boast 
of its cathedral, its free-school, and an 
ext ve hos} tal for the sick and the 
| It had, however, but little trade. 
manufactures were ineonsiderabl 


It lay « 


iorthwest, 





m the oreat 


post-route le; 


and was a re sting lace for 


oyal mail stages; so that the town 
often filled with travelers, and its 
were Its most Important establish 
But even then the growth of 
was be nning to effect the e change 
hich so thorough a revolution has 
wrought in the social affairs of the 


families that had long 
itary opulence, with incomes 
} 


id ed poun Is, 


were, 


IV 




















bonis sperari licet, viginti scilicet lil 
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the relative depreciation of money, becom- 
ing re duet d to comparative pove rtyv. Thus 


forced to increased activity, the younger 


members of such families began to seek more 
| 


lucrative occupations, Dy which to maintain 
their position in society. In this manner 


the movement of the country peo- 
1] 


to the elties and la 


ger towns, by which 
urban population has been greatly in- 
sed, and the interests of commerce 
nanufuctures advaneed beyond those 
Into this city of Lich- 

1 all its provincial simplicity, we 


} 


must ow tollow the ibject of our ob- 


Ji on’s connection with the univer- 


e elghth of 


ceased, nominally, on th 
October, 1732, but it had virtually term- 
| some months before that time. In 


m to the personal affliction already 
ecuniary want stood in the way 
s completing his academical educa- 


[he resouree on which he had de- 


pended en he fi went to Oxtord had 
failed in consequence of the return home 
of young Corbett; and the remittances 
from his futher, which had never been 
ot were nov ( spended by rea- 

m of the almost e mplete wreck of the 
rs of the Lichtield bookseller. Le 
therefore, left college finally, without a 
decree, and urned home, himself wholly 


destitute of the means of a livelihood, and 
his father’s fortunes in ruins. 


There are periods in human life when 


the severest calamities seem to come in 


f 


ps, overwhelming all earthly hopes 
common ruin. Such seemed now to 


be Johnson's case. 


Only two months af- 


ter the formal dissolution of his connection 
with Pembroke College his father died: 
and such was the reduced condition of 


his estate, that upon its distribution, only 

ity pounds fell to his eldest son. Ina 
little diary kept by Johnson at that time, 
is the following significant entry,* indi- 
eating at once his poverty and the great- 
ness of his spirit in that dark hour: “ I 
this day lay by eleven guineas, having 
rece ed twenty pounds from my father’s 


estate, which is all I can expect before 





| entry is as follows: *“ Unde- 
deposui, quicquid ante ma- 
3 is (quod serum sit prec de paternis 


us acce pi. 





Usque adeo mihi fortuna tingenda est. Interea, 


ne paupertate vires animi languescant, nec in 


the death of my mother, which I pray 
may be far off. Iam henceforth to fashion 
my own fortune. In the mean time let me 
take care that my spirit be not depressed 
by poverty, and that want do not betray 
me into base ness.” He had now come 
to the threshold over which he must pass 
from the protection of pare ntal care and 
vo forth alone to the battle of life. The 
world was indeed rising up before him, 


but without smiles or promises. [ivery- 


thing in prospect w dark, cold and for- 
bidding. 

The re spect ibility of Johnson’s parents, 
as well as his own good character and 


education, gave him ready aecess to the 
best society in Lichfield, and it is known 
that he maintained a good degree of in- 
timacy with some of the best families of 
the place. He has himself informed us, 
in his Life of Edmund Smith, of his inti- 
macy with and esteem for the family of 
Mr. Gilbe rt Walm ley, Registrar of the 
KMeclesiastical Court of Lichfield, a man 
of mueh learning and polite ness, to whose 
conversation Johnson confessed himself 
always indebted. Ife was also on terms 
of friendship with the family of Captain 
Garrick, father of him who has made that 
name renowned throughout the world 


The professional relations of Dr. Swin- 


fen to his father’s family and to himself 
individually, readily opened an intimacy 
between them. Besides these there were 


others of the same class of society to 


whom Johnson had ready access, and by 
whom he was treated with the considera- 
tion due to his character and the social 
condition of his family. Intercourse with 
such society probably did something to- 
ward smoothing the natural roughness of 
his manners, and also toward giving him 
practical notions of social life. 

‘There was a time in the history of most 
persons who have achieved their fortune, 
and risen from poverty and obscurity to 
independence and renown, when the first 
wants of our nature became the all-en- 
grossing subjects of interest——when the 
que stion “What shall I eat?” and, 
“What shall I drink?” and, “ Where- 
withal shall I be clothed 2” were painfully 
forced upon the attention, much less by 
avarice than by stern necessity. That 
period was to them a season of discipline, 


in which their souls gathered the strength 


by which subsequent triumphs were made, 


hough many sink under its burdens and 
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are heard of no more. Upon this proba- 
tion Johnson was now entering, and for a 
somewhat protracted season he must be 
contemplated in the low valley of humili- 
ition, struggling against want, and looking 
forward with only a dim and distant pros- 
pect, to the great world before him. 

The improved condition of his health, 
both physical and mental, not long after 
death of his father, enabled 


comply with the demands of his cireum- 


the him to 


stances, and look about for some 


remunera- 


tive employment. 


MARKET-BOSWORTH SCHOOL, 

The tuation of usher 1 the school of 
Market-Bosworth, in Lichtield, was a 
cordingly accepted by him: but. as m rht 
have been nticipated, that occupation 
proved irksome to the last degre In 
1 letter to a friend, a companion of his 
childhood, Mr. Heetor of Birmingham, 


complained ether intolera- 


ble, and declared that be se of its mo- 
notonor routine of daily dutie one day 
contained as much as a whole lifetime 
ind that he scarcely knew whether it were 
more disaure for him to teaeh or for 
the boy to | nm the amimat rules To 
his discomfort nm the chool were added 
vet oa te Is in | dome ( ffairs 
Ile was domiciliated in the family of S 
Wolston Dixie, the patron of the sehool, 
where he offi ed kind of domestic 
cl | ! and s tre ed W th so much 
y that | : tion became intoler- 
le d such was the Inpression made 
i his mind, that in his subse juent life this 
| ud was never referred to without evi- 
lent horro It probable hat his 
host w | oud, 1 ot a ( nt temper, 
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and looking upon his usher-chaplain as a 
kind of domestic servant, he treated him 
accordingly ; but in forming a judgment 
of the whole matter the state of Johnson’s 
mind and nervous system should not be 
forgotten. After enduring the complicated 


misery of his situation for a few months, 


he relinquished it with most positive dis- 


oust. 
g 

Not long afterward he visited Birming- 
ham at the invitation ef Mr. Hector, 


but without any definite purpose as to find- 


ing employment there. Birmingham was 


then an _ inconsiderable 


IVINg Vé 


country town, @ “y 


little promise of the acti 
ity and progress that 
raised it to the rade 
a Sé cond ‘ lass Cl 
and made 


present time, it 


seats of 


whole world. A few years 


before, there was no book- 
seller’s s Op In all the 
town, and the father of 
Dr. Johnson was aceus- 
tomed oO open a stall 
there on market days 


B t il hi 
Warren had 


tablished tl 


a there 


s time a 


Mr. 


become es- 


as a book- 


eller; with him Mr. Heetor boarded 
ind lodged, and Jolnson also now be- 
came an inmate of his’ house. The 
icquaintanee thus aecidentally formed 
seemed fortunate for both parties, as John- 


son was able to rviceable to his host 


both in his shop and in furnishing matter 
for a small newspaper issued by him. It 
is matter for regret that none of these 
earliest productions of the pen that after- 


ward achieved so much in that very de- 


partment, remain to the present time ; for 
though their intrinsie value might be small, 
yet, as the first essays of a mighty genius, 
they could not fail to possess great In- 
terest. 

Having no settled plan of life, he re- 
mained at Birmingham longer than he 
expected when he first came there. 
The list of his aequaintances was oradu- 


illy enlarged ; and among the families with 
whom he 
of 


he 


became somewhat intimate wert 


those Mr. Porter, a mereer—whose 


widow afterward 


married—and Mr. 
‘Taylor, who subsequently accumulated a 
fortune by his mechanical ingenuity. 
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BIRMINGHAM 


His principal inducements for continuing 
at Birmingham were, however, the 


pleas- 
ure of being near his friend, Mr. Heetor, 
and the employment and remuneration af- 
forded him by Mr. Warren. It was while 
at this place, that he 


undertook and executed the 


he was thus tarrying 
first literary 
work, which deserves to be ranked in the 
long list of the productions of his pen. 
An arrangement was made between him- 
self and Mr. Warren, that the one should 
translate out of the French, and the other 
publish, the account of a voyage to Abys- 


} 


sinia, by Father Lobo,a Portuguese Jesuit 


had 


and now spoke of in 


missionary, which Johnson read at 
Pembroke College, 
high terms of praise. The volume was 
accordingly procured, and a part of the 
work speedily accomplished, which was 
at once put into the hands of the printer ; 
but the whole work was presently brought 
to a stand, by the indomitable indolence, 
or rather mental and bodily lassitude, of 
the this 
friend knew his character, 
plied him with a motive to action that he 
likely to prevail. 


his 


translator. In emergency 


Hector, who 
knew would be most 
Representing to him that the printer could 
do nothing else till this was finished, and 
that a helpless family were depending on 
| 


his labor for their sustenance, this kind- 


hearted man entreated Johnson, for their 


sakes, to arouse himself to activity. The 
expedient was successful. ‘Taking the 
volume before him, as he sat up in his 
bed, he dictated his translation, while 


Hector wrote it down from his lips. In 


IN 


this way the work was completed ; and, 
though printed at Birmingham, the date 
on the title-page is, London, 1735. The 
work performed by Johnson was one of 
no literary pretensions,—the design being 
simply to render into English the account 
of the Jesuit missionary. It however 
very satisfactorily demonstrated his capa- 
city the translator. An 
original preface was prefixed, in which 


for work of a 
the hand of the future Johnson may be 
distinguished, though as yet it had not 
attained the force or facility that so dis- 
tinguished its later performances. It ap- 
pears that this narrative made an enduring 
and lively impression on Johnson’s mind ; 
as there can be no doubt that to this cause 
the form and 
imagery the fiction 
of “Seged, King of Mthiopia,” found in 


we are indebted for at least 
of * Rasselas,” and 
the Rambler. 

In August, 1734, a literary project was 
laid before the public, issuing from the city 
of Lichfield. ‘This was no other than pro- 
posals to publish by subseription “ the Latin 
poem of Poiitian, with a history of Latin 
Petrarch to the 


poetry from the age ot 


times of Politian, edited by Samuel John- 


Son, 


undertaking certainly 


the 


Such an 


evinces on the part of proposed 
| 


editor a woo degree of confidence, though 
erated one, in his own abili- 


not an eXugg 


ties. Not much, however, can be said in 
favor of the enterprise in its commercial 
aspects, as 


pected that a volume of Latin 
an obscure individual in a re- 


it could not be reasonably ex- 
poems, 


issued by 
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mote country town, would meet with such | tleman’s Magazine. By great diligence 
demand as to justify the undertaking. and indomitable perseverance, s¢ conded by 
Ifad the work been performed, the his- | a good degree of tact, the work became an 
cal and critical portion would, doubt- | interesting and attractive vehicle for facts, 
ss, have made a valuable contribution to | fancies, good-humored gossip, and fugitive 
history of literature; but as the prog- | literature. Mneouraged by his success, the 
of the undertaking depended on the compiler now sought to give his magazine 
cess of the subscription, it is no eau the character of a journal of polite litera- 
that the book was never Is- ture Being a great lover of poetry, 
though a very incompetent judge of that 
iti une year h 4 again at Bi article, he offered a prize of fitty pounds 
am, Where we t e him by an affan for the best poem on *“ Life, Death, Judg- 
ciently trifling in If, yet connected | ment, Heaven, and Hell;” and supposing 
th the cireumstances by which he at that so eat a prize would eall out all 
lena ose from h present depression the great poets of the kinedom, he offered 
\ ft years previous to that time tl the allotment of the reward to the universi- 
‘Get in’s Mawazine™ had been pre tie but neither the great poets nor the 
l Vv ¢ to the ] tie by M un versities would | ive anvthing to do with 
Di 1 Cave | man 1 i native the business eatly to the surprise, but 
t to the disco cement, of the indetfati- 
Ne | hie 
Cave’s proposal came under Johnson’s 
notice at Birmingham: but whether he 
entered the list of competitors for th ' 
prize is not known, though it is presumed - 
he did not. Ile however addressed an 
anonvmous letter to the publishe r suggest- 
ing certain improvements in the conduct 
of the magazine, and proposing to supply 
him, “on reasonable terms,” with “ short 
literary dissertations, remarks on authors, 
incient or modern, forgotten poems that 
deserve revival, and loose pieces worth 
preserving.” The correctness of his 
taste and judgment, as to what a literary 
, A] . a azine should be, is very fully displayed 
in that letter (n answer was returned 
Ne n. in W Wiel - but di by the publ her, addressed as Johnson 
( \ ier resided | had desired; but it is not known that any 
R v. follow e ot % hoe thing was done in the matter till some 
he eelebrated unmar seh ol time aiterwa d 
{ “ then, : t has continued to After the experiment at the school of 
best in the kingdom ; and Market Bo worth, Johnson would not be 
{ fi ihe had a | verylikely toineline strongly to the office otf 
' here, the opportunity | a school-teacher; but the stern demands of 
\ I] Vil th obtained \ nt seldom wait upon tastes or caprices 
» wood class | ed on. vo Ca The mast hip of the grammar school of 
“ ppre Lie to b I nt 5 ind tl us Solin Il. nW irw ksh e, be Ing vacant, his 
kept in ck elation lite e and | faithful friend, Mr. Walmsley, endeavored 
learned men His mind nat lly inclined | to procure the place for him ; but the ap- 
op xpedients, inmany | plication was unsuccessful, on account of 
of which eC! ’ i most of them | “the roughne of his manners,” and “an 
vholly abortive llaving ae ed nvoluntary habit of distorting his face.” 
mount ¢ nformation on all « \ similar attempt to obtain a more hum- 
he it { le that | le tuation 1 thie chool at srewood, 
could 1 e his kno Cu ‘ met with no better success. and for the 
forme pan ( | ne reasons. His affairs had certainly 
iy nee l eal (; ( ed very de p depres n ind one 
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may hesitate between pausing for a little 
while to sympathize with his sorrows, and 
hastening forward to consider the next 
portion of the story, by which the gloom 
of this dark picture gives place to the 
serio-comical exhibition that soon fol- 
lowed. 

Irom quite an early period of his youth 
Johnson h id be en susce¢ ptible to the influ- 
ence of the “tender passion.” While at 
Stourbridge school he became enamored 
of a young Quaker girl; but the affair 


more than a few ama- 


resulted in not! ing 
tory verses. He had indeed exercised 
his muse in the same serviee before he 
left Lichfield, in a plece ad lressed to “a 
Young Lady [Miss Hickman] playing ot 
a Spinet;” and while residing with Mr. 
Hector at Birmingham, he composed a 
little plece for that kind friend to be sent 


to a lady from whom Ilector had received 





a * sprig of myrtle.” But these were 
only s icial é ons made upon 
the surface of a susceptible heart, and 
they w ( ae n i 1 Vy were l- 
perficial. B e early part of 1735, 
he ber ume th Vik 1 ol d nd 
more ¢ id ng flue I . 7 1 te 
was q un ( to | him I I] 
friend Porter, the n er of Birmingham 
nh d died not | i 
ince wit! h I i V3 now I 
enou h ir il Lin de pe tt ly en 
imored of | \ OW Though both of 
the vere | ms of real respect ty 
Tt not very W ly ite | l the 
social positions, yet be vond th every 


thing seemed to forbid their union. John 


son wanting the means to obtain” his 





daily b id, it seemed sheer mad s for 
him to think of providing for a family, 
and Mrs. Porter had but little to bring to 
him Chen the dis; y of their eS 
presented a searcely | rmidable ob 
stacle hie s almost ve old, 
he short of twenty-seve sut how 
the power of passion upon him, that all 
these th s were mn | | stran 
enough, his love was ree ted with an 
e lly blind impetuosity 

rOSSIDING anecdote * told relative 
to the style of their eourt hip, whieh, 
iwmuch rath wanting in authenticity, Is 
sufficiently characteristic. Johnson in- 
formed Mrs. Porter that ** he was of mean 


xtraction, had no money, and had had an 


unele hange A Mrs. Po ter was not to 


] ' 


be outdone in condescension: she re plied, 
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MRS. JOHNSON, 


‘that she valued no one more nor less for 
his descent; that she had no more mone, 
than himself; and that though she had not 
had a relation hanged, she had fifty that 
dese rvé | h nein 
hastened to Li 


mother’s consent to their marriage; and 


Johnson therefore 


a ’ 
chfield) to obtain his 
though she well knew the madness of the 


whole movement, she was too wise to 


offer a futile opposition to the foregor 
determination of her son. 

In matters of love and matrimony, | 
pearances are subjects of som 
consideration ; it may not be amiss, there 
fore, in this place to gratify the reader 
with such de criptions of the persons of 
the pair thus brought together, as arte 
within reach. Of Johnson, we have the 
following aceount from Miss Porter, who, 
by his marriage, became his step-daughter 
“When first he was introduced to my 
mother his appearance was most forbid- 
ding: he was lean and lank, so that his 
immense structure of bones was hideously 
na to the eye, and the sears of the 
scrofula were deeply visible. He also 
wore his hair, which was straight and 


stiff, separated behind; and he often 


had, seemingly, convulsive starts and odd 
resticulations, which tended to excite at 
once surprise and ridicule.” The aceount 
of Mrs. Johnson is by Mr. Garrick, whom 


the love of mirth 1 


wy he suspected to 
have led to some degree of exaggeration 
He described her as “very fat, with an 


ill bust, with swelled cheeks 


f 


ot a florid red the color produced hy 
thick painting, and a liberal use of eordials 


She was flaring and fantastic in her dress, 
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and affected both in her speech and her 


reneral behavior.” After all this, the 
reader will be ready to credit the declara- 
tion of Dr. Johnson, made to an intimate 
friend in the days of his greatness: “ Sir, 


it was a love-marriage on both sides.” 
For some unexplained reason, the mar- 
I 
riage was solemnized at Derby. and not 


it Birmingham. The journey thither was 


performed by the happy pair on_horse- 
back, and on the way a somewhat curious 


ease of lovers’ quarrels occurred. John 


son thus related the affair to Boswell, who 
of course incorporate d it into his biogr: | hy 
of his “illustrious friend :”’—* Sir, she 
had read the old romances, and had got 
into her head the fantastical notion that a 
woman of spirit shi uld use her lover like 

dog So, sir, at first she told me that | 
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rode too fast, and she could not keep up 
with me ; and when I rode a little slower, 
she passed me, and complained that | 
lacved behind. I was not to be made the 
slave of caprice, and I resolved to begin 
as I meant to end; I therefore pushed on 


briskly, till I was fairly out of her sight. 


The road F y between two hedges, so I 
was sure she could not miss it; and J] 
contrived that she should soon come up 


with me; when she did, I observed her 


to hye in tec - 
This probably will be thought a singular 
e of connubial felicity ; 


beginning of a cours 


but there is no doubt that Johnson was a 








most affectionate and indulgent husband as 

long as his wife survived, and that he 

mourned her loss, when she was taken 
y. With a deep and sincere sorrow. 





EDIAI 


family, Johnson 


Beir 


bethoucht himse if to find out some rel 


now a ot 


man 


ible 


means of subsistence. He aeceordinely 
set up a private bearding-school, and for 
this purpose hired a large house called 
Mdial ILall, situated not far from his na- 
tive city In the Get tleman’s Macazine 
for 1736, may be seen an advertisement 
in these words: “ At Edial, near Lich- 
field, in Staffordshire, young gentlemen 
ire boarded and taueht the Latin and 
Greek lang es, by S el Johnson.” 


rtaking failed to answer the 


ms unde 


expectations with which it was taken in 


hand. He | 


uned 
of 


David 


obt only three pupils, twe 


whom were the 
Garrick, 


\s a pecuniary 


afterward celebrated 
and his younger brother, 
enterprise, this 
and John- 
had no better relish for 
than he had before 
Nor did he sue- 
reverence of the 
to 


George 


school was of course a failure, 
son seems to have 
ot 
found for that of usher 
ceed In com ind 


pur 


the office master 


the 


Ing 


few Is that were committed his 
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care: his oddities and awkwardness be- 
came subjects of merriment with them, 
ind 
his wife, whom he constantly designated 
his Tetty—a provineial diminutive for 
elizabeth. 

That Johnson was not successful as an 


1 especially his clumsy caressings of 


instructor of youth can be matter of sur- | 


prise to no one at all acquainted with the 


character of his mind. Great abilities 





re not ouly uncalled for in that business, 


al 
especially where elementary instruction 
iven; they may, by leading thi 


mind to other subjects, and by causing an 


is to be g 
overlooking of the difficulties through 
which common minds must foree their 
way to knowledge, become a positive dis- 


qualification. The mind of the teacher 





eds to rest e: , 
while the theme of instruction fills the 
whole field of intellectual vision. Great 
gentleness of temper and inexhaustible 
patience «are also indispensable ; and to all 


+} + } 
t 


hese must be added certain habits of or- 


der and regularity, by which the requisite 
knowledge shall be always at hand, and 
ready to be communicated. It is almost 
useless to say, that Johnson lacked almost 
every one of these qu ilifications. Llow- 


ever much he might re spect the office of 
an instructor of youth, it was an office whose 
duties he could never suecesstully per- 
form After strugeling against his mul- 


tiplied embarrassments for a year and a 


half, he at length abandoned the « nterprise 
; ’ 
$ ti \ hope ICSS 
Of his literary occupations during his 


residence at Edial, we have but little in- 
formation. The duties of his family and 
his school would necessarily afford all the 
employment that one so little inclined to 
activity might desire. It was also the be- 
sinning of his married life: and however 
ludicrous the idea may appear, he was un- 
questionably a most devoted and romantie 
lover, long after he had passe d to the sober 
relation of a husband. It is probable, there- 
fore, that literature received less of his at- 
tention during this period of his life, than 
during any previous term of the same 
length It is known, however, that within 
this time he projected, and in part execu- 
ted, the tragedy of Urene, of which a 
fuller account will be given in another 
place. 

He borrowed a Turkish history of Mr. 
Peter Garrick, elder brother of the actor, 


out of which to draw the materials ; and 


In its occupation, | 


as the work advanced it was submitted to 
the friendly criticism of Mr. Walmsley, 


whose lively appreciation of the talents of 


the writer, and genial kindness of heart 
toward one so citted and yet so depress- 
ed, caused him to take much interest in 
the unfinished production, and to recom- 
mend an attempt to have it brought for- 
ward on the London stage. 

And now Johnson was again unmoored 


upon the open oeean of life. 


The world 
was before him, but it offered very little to 
awaken his hopes and to elicit efforts to 
obtain the litle that it had to offer. But 
amore potent influence was operating upon 
him, and impelling him to action. One 
may consent to forego the honors and 
pleasures of life, but the demands for daily 
sustenance are not so easily thrust aside ; 
and when to one’s own personal necessities 
are added those of the objects of the heart's 
warm affections, if there be any spirit in 
him, all the energies of a man will be 
called forth to battle against want and to 


bear up against despair. ‘This was now 


Johnson’s condition; how well he sustain- 
ed himself in it will appear in the 
sequel. 


+ ++ 


THE OLD COURT-HOUSE OF 
SPLUGEN. 
T. IRE was something to me peculiarly 
affecting in this wreck of humble power 
it touched at least a new modification of 
the feelings with which we regard the 
old time, which violence has 


remains O 
battered, and nature has rendered lovely. 
‘rom visions of knightly banquets, des- 
perate defenses, regal sufferings, which 
the silent dignity of the “ child of loud- 
throated war” revives, it is pleasant for 
once to muse over the vestiges of common 
men who made an attempt at perpetual 
succession—to feel the spirit of antiquity 
hallowing the poor remains of a place 
where authority, ever needed by man, 
once held its narrow sway—perhaps not 
less revered by the old or less feared by the 
young, than the wisdom which grew im- 
mortal in codes, or the power which was 
terrible in blood. Here, at all events, in 
old time, was humanity struggling for a 
date beyond the span of individual life— 
the ambition, the pride, the vanity of 
civic power; and here is dust, silence, 
and, therefore, interest for the human 


ly 


heart.—Sergeant Talfourd 
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THE ALCHEMISTS IN THE SIXTEENTH 
AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 
])' RING the sixteenth and seventeenth 


centuries, the search for the pliloso- 
“s stone was continued by thousands 
, ae 


of the enthusiastie and the eredulous; but 


i oreat change was introdues d during this 
pe iod. ‘The eminent men who devoted 


themselves to the study tot uly chan red its 


ispect, and re ferre | to the possession ol 
their wondrous stone and eilxir, not only 
the conve on of the hase nto thre precio 

metals, but the solution of all the d | 
es ot other se nces | he pre bust 


that by its means man would be bro 


into closer communion with his Maker 





that disease and sorrow would be banished 
from the world; and that “the millior CORNEI AGRIPPA, 
of Sp tual beines who lk the « th 
! ld | | | | - xan “i \ 1 a great idea of his 
( Vi " ( \ ( 
! { ' ' wonderful atta rie At the ea Iv moe 
f ( nant | ( CVE eenth ol Werey p Brea ' . h S fC} ifation a 
er vy I ( thease nostical 1 atenemist, that the | cipal adepts of 
vy more ray ‘ noe | } 
: ) 
mad fi ) r 14 I ¥ e to < é nviting him to 
nl I ince | i th witl 
of | Ope from Crermany \ ¢ Lie em 1 hi 
‘ na ' } 
thre had been first ‘ , lbvR \ ene 1 discoverine the ph ‘ ophe e 
Ii ) 1) ed +} 1 
ereutz, Ss} ead into | nd | ] I I] | f upon him iu x 
id ran vay W t ent of c n ind he was highly ¢ me 
many ¢ ( t too ¢ . \ L tive | if men ot h time 
for the t » Parace - Dee. eee lelancthon speak f him with respect 
others of | 1 oY e.« tad hy +} nd commendation: Erasmus also bears 
I tt . We | em Vy the ; 
rrace and bea oft the ne mvtholocy MOny I favor; and the er 
whieh " omy thea: Iitoraines vice of his age proclaimed him a light of 
f urope. Most of the chemists of the I rnamen | phy 
t ] 1 
XLee 1 century l noral { 1c MN nN eere v tot | er 
ii \I ! _— : = | = } ’ 
e Re ernucians 28 2 sect. were 7m aa VENI 1, WHO conferred upon him the 
deorec tinetured ‘ ) { Gan ] t ol chey and gave him the honor 
‘onmnand Of a regiment. He after 
hecame professor of Hebrew and the 
CORNELIUS A ; 


Pin i } | 1 dist | t with the Franeis 

1 eX I on knotty points of 

ere te | eved of | I] ( ed to qi the town 

could t ) ie il x ‘ } i ndon, whe he 

All th ot thie demot of ae ( L « nat t or 
{ { i a \ le In I. 

hound » obey ) everything le I] \ ite | vited by Margaret 

‘ | raise trom ft ce i m ot H \ 1 Y ert ot the Low (Coun 

eat men of ¢ r ike 1 f s her dominions 

( i vit ( ae epted I) er influence was 

Line e-4 Le ( I le Histo o th ] peror 


enough to abide thi presenes (‘hy ; \ nfortunately for Agrippa, 


I] rT t Col L186 ie never had vy enough to remain 
becan a r¢ r t y of chem long nm one position, and offended his 
‘ , 
ya Bs em ‘ v his restlessness and presump 
ther, which have never been very clearly — tior After the death of Margaret he 
} . . ] > ] 


ad to impress his \N mprison it issels, on a charge 
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of sorcery. He was released after a 
year; and quitting the country, experi- 
enced many vicissitudes. He died in great 
poverty in 1534, aged forty-eight years. 
While in the service of Margaret of 
Aust 
in whieh city he wrote his famous work 
on the Vanity and Vothinene ss of Thu wn? 


he resided prineipally at Louvain, 


Knou ] age. He also wrote, to ple ase his 

royal mistress, a treatise upon the Supe 

riority of the Female Sex, which he dedi 

eated to her in token of his gratitude fo 
} 


the favors she had heaped upon him. 


The re putation he left behind him in these 


provinces Was anything but favorable 

\ oreat number of the marvelous tales 
that are told of him relate to this period 
of his lite. It was said, that the gold 
which | pid to the traders with whom 
he dealt, always looked remarkably bright, 
but invariably turned into pleces of slate 
and stor nthe course of four-and-twenty 
hours. Of this spurious gold he was 
bel t em ( juantities Dy 
the dey vii vould appear 
from th h ery s ficial knowl 
edge o n lou less than th 

Maréechal de R rave him credit for. 

N in his 1 Wy fi g f 
V / s suspected of 
Vag ike Lt oreat de il ot p ins 0 
clea \or pa from the lmiputat ons cast 
upon him by Delrio, Paulus Jovius, and 
‘ h ignorant and p ejudice ds serib 
1) 3 Ne h stories demanded refutation 

} days of Naude, but they may now 
I vy left to decay in the own ab 
Surdlty That they sho ld have att iched, 
however, to the memory of a man who 
elaime the power of making iron obey 
him when he told it to beeome gold, and 
who wrote h a work as tha upon 
m Ww! ! ves by his name Is not at 


PARACELSUS., 
pl losophe r, called by Naude “ the 


zenith and rising sun of all the alchemists.” 


[HIS 


was born at Einsiedeln, near Zurich, in 
th vear 1493. His true name was 
Hohenheim: to which, as he himself in- 


forms us, were prefixed the baptismal 


names of Aureolus Theopht istus Bom- 
hastes Paracelsus. The last of these he 


s common designation while 


chose for | 
I was veta boy . and re nde re d lf. he fore 
the 


aied, 


one of the most famous i 


annals of his time. THlis father, who was 


Vou. I, No. 6.—II 


a physician, educated his son for the same 
pursuit. The latter was an apt scholar, 
and made great progress. By chance the 
work of Isaae Hollandus fell into his hands, 


and from that time he became smitten 


with the mania of the philosopher’s stone 
All his thoughts henceforth were devoted 





to metallurey; and he traveled inte 
Sweden that he might visit the mines of 
country, and examine the ores while 
they yet lay in the bowels of the éarth 
Ife also visited Trithemius at the monas 
btained instruc 


tery of Spannheim, and 


ions from him in the science of alehemy 
Continuing h travels, he proceeded 
through Prussia and Austria into Turkey, 
Koypt, and ‘Tartary, and thence returning 
to Constantino} le, learned, as he boasted. 
the art of transmutation, a 


id became pos- 
sessed of the elivir vite. He then estab- 
lished himself as a physician in his native 
Switzerland at Zurich, and commenced 


writing works upon alchemy and medicine. 


which immediately fixed the attention of 
I ope. Thei oreut obseurity was ne 
impediment to their fame for the less 
the author was understood, the more the 


demonologists, fanatics, and philosopher's 


stone hunters seemed to appreciate him 
His fame as a physician kept pace with 
that which he enjoyed as an alchemist, 
owing to his having effected some happy 
cures by means of mereury and opium 

drugs unceremoniously condemned by his 


wrofessional brethren. In the year 1526. 


ie was chosen professor of physics and 
natural philosophy in the University of 
Basle, where his lectures attracted vast 
numbers of students. He denouneed the 
writings of all former physicians as tend- 
ing to mislead; and publicly burned the 
works of Galen and Avicenna, as quacks 
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He ( xe] Lime d, in prese nce 
ng and half-bewilder 


writings of these 


n the same strain, 


e monarch of med 


Paracelsus wus 


n, to whom the sick man 


he were cured. Paracelsus gave him two 
small pills, which the man took, and rapidly 
recovered W hen he was quite well, 
Par Lee Isus sent for his fee . but the eitizen 
had no great opinion of the value of a eure 
which had been so spec dily effected. He 
had no notion of paying a handful of gold 
for two p lls, although they had saved hi 

life, and he refused to pay more than the 
sual fee for a single visit. Paracelsus 


brought an action against him, end lost it 


Ch ‘ It sO eXaspe ited him, that he left 
Basle in high dudgeon. He resumed his 

ndering life, and traveled in Germany 
nd Hune , Supporting him elf as he 
wel the credulity and int ition of all 
c] of society He east nativities— 
told fortunes—aided those who had money 
to throw away upon the experim nt to find 
the philosopher’ tone preseribed rem- 
ede fo ‘OW mad pigs, and l led In the 
ecovery of stolen goods. After residing 
uceessively at  Nuremburg, Augsburg 


\ nna. and Mindelheim, he retired, in the 
ve 15141, to Saltzbourg, and died in ab- 


eet poverty. in the hospit il of that town. 





If this strange charlatan found hundreds 
of admirers during his life, he found thou- 
sands afte his de ith. \ sect of Paracel 
sists sprang up in France and Germany, 
to perpetuate the extravagant doctrines of 
thr founder upon all the setenees, and 
1 n lehemy in part eul Che eliet 
leade were Bodenstein and Dorneus 

hr follow s the summary of his 
doctrine Ie ed pon the s posed ex 

reali u philo phe rit t 1s 
worth | ( ng from its very lity 
othe uny leled 1 the his 

tory ot ju losophy First ot ull he 
! ed that the eontempl on of the 
erfecti« of the Deity sufficed to precure 

1 \ rand knowled re; that the Bible 

s the key to the theory of all diseases 

ad that it Was necessary to ch into 
he Apoealypse to know the nifieation 
of magie medicine The man who blindly 


obeyed the will of God, and who suceeeded 


in identifving himself with the celestial 

ntelliaenees, possessed the pl losopher’s 
| I 

tone hie eould eure all diseases, and 


prolong lift tO as manv cent eS as he 


that Adam and the antediluvian patriarchs 
prolonged theirs. Life was an emanation 
irom the stars the sun gove rned the 
heart, and the moon the brain. Jupite 


roverned the liver, Saturn the call, Mer 
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the lungs, Mars the bile, and Venus 
he loins. In the stomach of every human 
intelligence, 
it was a sort of alchemist in his way, and 


his 


were 


wing there dwelt a demon, or 


their due proportions, In 
that 


mixed, in 


‘rucible, the various aliments 


sent into that grand laboratory, the belly. 


He was proud of the title of magician, 
nd boasted that he ke pt up a re rular ecor- 
Galen from hell; and 


Avieenna 


espondence with 


often summoned from 


hat he 
ith him on the 


the same reo1ons to dispute Ww 


ise notions he had promulgated respecting 
ehemy, and ¢ specially regarding pot ible 
rold and the elixir of life. He imagined 
hat gold eould cure ossification of the 
eart, and, in faet, all diseases—if it were 


rold which had been transmuted from an 


nferior metal by means of the philosophe r’s 
one, and if it were applied under certain 


onjunetions of The mere 


the planets. 
which he advances 
vhiech he ealled 


ld « cCupy eral pages 


st of the works in 


BOHMEN. 


TACOR 


TAcCOR Bou 1EN thought hee yuld diseover 
the seeret of the transmutation of metals 
n the Bible, and invented a strang 


heterogeneous doctrine of mingled alehemy 
ind founded upon it the seet 


LTS. He 


Lusatia, in 


ind rel on, 


of the Aureaecruei was born at 


(rorlitz, in Upper 1575, and 


followed till his thirtieth vear the occupa- 
tion of a shoemaker. In this obscurity he 
remained, with the character of a visionary 
nd man of unsettled mind, until the 
promulgation of the Rosierucian philosophy 
in his part of Germany, toward the year 
1607 or 1608. From that time he began 
to neglect his leather, and buried his brain 
under the rubbish of me taphysics. The 
vorks of Paracelsus fell into his hands 

ind these, with the reveries of the Rosi- 
eruclans, so completely engrossed his 
attention, that he abandoned his. trade 


time, from 
independence: 


But he 


iltogether, sinking, at the same 


state of comparative into 
destitution. 


Was 


pri- 


his mind was fixed 


yverty and 


othing daunted by the miseries and 
flesh ; 


upon the beings of another sphere, and in 


vations of the 


hought he was already the new apostle 


f the human race. In the year 161% 
ufter a meditation of four years, he pub- 
lished his first work, entitled Aurora, or 


the 


the Rising of 


diculous notions of Paracelsus, and worse 


Sun; embodying thie 


499 
confounding the 
The 
tended, be discovered by a diligent search 
of the Old and New 
\ pocalypse, which alone 


confusion of that writer. 
philosopher’s stone might, he con- 
Testaments, and more 
espe cially of the 
the 
Ife contended that the divine grace oper- 


eontained all secrets of alchemy. 


ated by the same rules, and followed the 
same methods, that the divine providence 
and that 


the minds of men were purged from their 


observed in the natural world; 


viees and the very same 


corruptions in 
manner that metals 


| 


their dr 


were purified from 
oss, hame ly, by fire. 

Beside the sylphs, and 
various 
He 


ibility and absolute chastity. 
id that, if it pleas 


onomes, undines, 


salamanders, he acknowledged 
and 
tended to invi 
Ile also 
could abstain 
drink, ind 
It . h 


follies any 


ranks orders of demons. pre- 


cd him, he 


for ye from meat and 


irs 
all the necessities of the body. 
however, to his 


pursue 
further. He was reprimanded 


for writing this work by the magistrates 


of Gorlitz, and commanded to leave the 
pen ilone and stick to his wax, that his 
family m tht not become charge able to the 
parish. Ile neglected this good advice, 


and continued his studies ; burning minerals 


| 


ind purifying metals one day, and mystify- 
Ing the word of God on the ne xt. He 
afterward wrote three other works, as 


sublimely ridiculous as the first. One was 


entitled Metallurgia, and has the slight 
merit of being the least obscure of his 


composit Another lled The 
Temporal Mirror of Eternity ; and the 
last, his Theosophy Revealed, full of 


allegories and metaphors :— 


Was Ca 


and geason, 


’ 
reason. 


* All strane 


Devoid ¢ sense and ordinary 


behind 


1624, 


number of admiring 


Bohmen died in leaving 


him a eonsiderable 
disciple S Many of them became, during 
the seventeenth century, as distinguished 
master ; 
whom may be Gifftheil, Wen- 
denhagen, John Jacob Zimmermann, and 
Their 
rendered them obnoxious to the Church of 
Rome ; 
imprisonment and torture for their faith. 
One, 1 


named 
at Moscow, in 1684, ona charge of sorcery. 


for absurditv as their 


among 
mentione d 
rankenberg. 


braham heresy 


and many of them suffered long 


Kuhlmann, was burned alive 


Bohmen’s works translated into 


Mnglish, and published, many years after- 


were 


ward, by William Law. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE CHRISTMAS-TREE. 
"| C1) t l ind through the ar t N some more modest roof, where warmer 
t n A nook may pare, hearts 
Rest and rejoicing meet And idly own that sharing joy imparts 
\ little child cor \ lly dow) M to their share y | 
he silent street ; Hark! ’tis al of hearty merriment 
\ 1 thal ver sorrowlul is | The cl 1 draws ni 
l ‘ ; ind i! 
, : | from a tit rs sim tenement 
He ha ea tohas: ai With longing sigh 
| him to d , : . 
i] tches the glad group of faces brig] 
Witl ize he tu } teps a \nd so for him 
Wi} } ‘ iH t] } the { tre nh was d ck’d witl 
I mat ! l ! light 
Bo tise tal Hlis eves grow dim, 
As each, with festal di nd happy br And timidly he knocks, again to tell 
Suri i ! ust If | us tale, 
And tl \ \ for him n stony ears fel 
N " Without ivail 
, } ‘ , rhe door is closed against him, and in vain, 
They stetigembes nappy, sur ancy are Kind With grief indeed, 
V — trembling hand He gazes through the latticed window pane 
He gently knocks, and craves a place to find No one takes heed 
Where he may stand, 
Contented but to gaze upon the show, Wee ping he turns away, and passes by 
Wit rateful prayer, Both light and sound, 
it t ad reverse may er k From many a humble roof and nsion high 
Which brings him thet Seatter’d around: 
Then pauses meekly by the lowliest door, 
Alas! alas! no place for him is there Where a faint ray 
Witl nful jest Breaks through, and shows how fast the little 
lr! y drive } forth into the ld night store 
l'o seek for rest Of tapers wear away 














THE CHRISTIANITY 
! alas! his latest 


and bl) 


hope is vain— 
By word lov 


Of har unkindness driven forth again, 
Where shall he go” 
The night is dark—but the poor orphan child, 


Amid his wo, 


Bethinks him of the infant Saviour mild, 


And kneeleth low 


Jn prayer to Him who is not slow to hear 
He kneeleth ther : 


he sees a little child draw near, 
Exceeding fair, 


> 
Ww 








With whitest raiment shining like the da 
And crown of light, 
And as he moves along the darken’d way 
All becomes bright! 
So to that patient wanderer came li 
And bade him raise 
His wond’rin eyes where springs clorious 
tree, ‘ 
And offer prais 
To G heareth the sad orphan’s cry, 
i sendeth aid 
When hope is none, and misery 
nh uff rid. 
No longer sad and fearful is that child— 
He turns to see, 
Where stands at bidding of the infant mild 
His Christmas-tree ! 
4 wondrous tree, radiant in heavenly light 
Witl e glad bound 
ii aves the m of sorrow’s bitter night— 
hils | ie is found! 
inkocalineeioapaiben 
THE CHRISTIANITY REQUIRED BY 


THE TIMES. 

article on this subject, 
great requisite of the 
a wide 
prritual life ( 


ty—that the materialistic tenden- 
! 


age, 15 





lization of the s 


Christiani 


C1es, espe cially t 


the times, do not require the old polemic de- 


fenses of Christianity so much as its more 
general spl 
z J 


Christ We contended that 


this resuscitation of the primitive spiritual- 





an world. 


of the 


ism of the Church,as an offset to the materi- 


lism of modern life, is the only security 
of Christianity in this and the coming age 


—that the fact must not be admitted mere- 
ordinary religious common- 
hecome a powerful conviction 


of the Christian world, and work out a 


volution in its condition—that the next 


characteristic phase of Christendom must 
eith reneral and thorough renewal 
of its spiritual hfe, subordinating to this 
sual dogmatie, sectarian, and econom- 
ical modes of defense, or general and 
materialis Rationalism, with a corre- 


spondent loss of spiritual energy and moral] 


Vou. I, No. 6.—I1a 


REQUIRED BY TH 


we 


r and pro- | 


f 


he materialistic infidelity of 


itual demonstration in the life 


E TIMES. 


One thing is certainly obvious 
that the | ti 


ana sect 
characteristics of the 


| purity. 
| I ; 
| V1Z.: 


ian 


dogmatic 


Chureh cannot, in 


form, lone survive these 


their 
| times; they must give way ; 


present 
they must be 
substituted by something better, or some- 
thing worse ; and Jet all good men 
that the providence ot God is pressing the 


It is 2 wood 





Church up to this necessity. 
augury. 
We endeavored to show, also, in our 


last article, that such a restoration of the 


“primitive ideal” of the Chureh would, 
first, present an invincible reply to the 
prevalent infidelity by verifying — th 
spiritual pretensions of Christianity ; 


second, it would promote d » ortho- 


oon 





! ’ . 

| doxy, though without attaching fastidious 
to the rt, rather 
than the head, is the source of heterodox) 


importance it—for hea 





and, third, it would give inereased ene 


to all the practical schemes of Christiani- 


ty. ‘Thus is it the great and final vindica- 
| tion of Christianity. Devout men_ in- 


Alas, that 


the sentiment should 


be such. 


tuitively see it to 
the sheer truism of 
} render its admission as heedless almost as 
it is universal ! 
| Ne xt to 
inseparable from it, these times require, 


this great general truth, and 


| as we have intimated, an abatement of the 
| sectarianism of the Church. We place 
our foot here, we are aware, on very deli- 


cate ground; but we must be allowed to 
We have 


bespoken a liberal exemption from fastid- 


do it with an unhesitating step. 


| ious ¢criticism in these articles; present- 


ing, as we do, a plea for our common 
Christianity, allow us to do it without petty 


precautions. In no form would we pr 
| 


nan 


driveling, the 


sent that plea more fearlessly 1 


protest against the enor- 


mous, the intolerable sectarianism of the 
times, and especially of our own country 
advantages alleged in 
be 


nong disaster 


There are some 
favor of this evil, and it would 
j 

| 


anomalous, 


great 


indeed, even a S, 


War, fam- 
and pestilence have some in the prov 
God; but 


apologies for this sad deformity of thi 


if it had no good tendencies. 
me, 


idence of most of the usu: 
Church are, we think, of very questionabl: 
character, and Christian men would hel; 
their cause better by acknowledging and 
lamenting the oceasion of objection which 
it affords their opponents, than by disgui 
ing, or excusing the evil. 

of 


One its alleged advantages is the 
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01 ects whieh acknowledge their, Papist 1s more devotional, if he is no 
differences not to be fundam«e ntal! What! more devout, than the Protestant. Petty 
a } ( the first consideration urged el d with great truths will th 
bor ainst this enormous evil! often work out a more characteristic effect 
The Christian leaders of the countr on men than the great truths themselves 
t ! >a more Yi ) ex ink the latter may be comparat vely neut liz 
' If by perverse incid tal accompaninents 
vill Pope y has ey ssential truth of Chris 
tha Vy in theolo b scar lv ol 
\ine 1 Churel of them 1 s ecele stical lift Let. 
t ose bye ki hat the is so much 
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avoidableness, or the practical difficulties 


of any remedy, or “ the better day com- 
ing,” in which, if we are patient, we may 
“see eye to eye” —yet there is not a large 
and devout mind among us which does not 
feel that every day the evil is endured in 
character, 


ts present inveterate 


I 
humiliation to the Church, and a conces- 


sion to her enemies—be our apologies and 
hypotheses what they may. 

But what is the remedy? The question, 
we are 
It is one, however, 
little, 


here perpetrate the folly 


all these paragraphs. 
that, 
and we shall not 
of 
reform, 
Great 


we confess, troubles us very 
scheme 
old 


needed 
take 


proposing original 


any 


or of indorsing any 


that 


never 


ameliorations, like in 
seldom or 


this cease, 


with any permanence, in either Church or 


State, suddenly or by any unique mechan- 


ism of means. ition of a right 


rm ; 

Che ere 
; 4), j 

) the contrivance of 


public sentiment, 


schemes, is the task of the true reformer. 
Such a sentiment is all we are concerned 
about in these articles. Is the evil we 





have discussed real? Can Christian men 
be made to see and feel it as such?) That 
is all we now care about. Any other ques- 
tion we thrust aside as irrelevant to the 
moment. Create such a public sentiment, 
and you have done “the duty nearest | 
to you,” and, according to the Goethean 


rs will reveal themselves 


Such a s¢ 


all 


order. 


maxim, othe 


in due ntiment, without 


erhaps the sl 
vould 


“* ' 
and 7rad 


shtest outline of a scheme, 
work its effeets by a thousand subtile 


ae 


ual processes, which in due time 


consummate themselves in an ag- 


would 


result. The most 





sregate and conclusive 
inexorable evils of history have thus given 
wav before the progressive power of pub- 
lic sentiment. The Torture, the Duel, 
Feudalism, the absurdities of Astrology, | 
Witcheraft, and Knight-errantry, have 
melted and disappeared under its licht 
Pi 
It mi not be inferred from this remark 
tl uur humble verdi wainst the 
) I ( the World’s Convention the 
C} in Alli on the cont " wk 
) 1 indication full of d rt 
Had i ] 1 a less cuml S l hinery, 
1 « ly had been more h t up 
pr Prot int world lts 
1 re appre I is a 
1 t i pr "the « felt 
ln l l } ( Protesta CI 
t that ria variances | 
ithe be we trust, of irtive 
efforts toward it 
Vou. J, No. 6.—II* 


is a] 


| 
aware, has beset the reader through 


of 


a | 
one. 


place, | 


with no systematic machinery for their 
extinction. 


Let us not then ask here for reme- 
dies. We begin with the legitimate 
remedy when we discuss the evil. Set- 


tle once the conviction of its moral 
enormity, its incompatibility with the best 
| Christian sentiments, and with the good 


thos 


of the Church 
without, its injuri 


among 
local 


hye fore 


reputation 
and 
the 


us with its genuine 


who are 


financial effeets—drag it out 
} 


gaze of the Church, t! 


and mischief—and 


attributes of deformity 
Christi 


I 


men to think, 
they will 


you will compel an 


and talk, and pray, against it; 


emancipate themselves personally from its 


influence; one after another of its mani- 
festations will give way, one after another 
of its modes of action be denounced and 
abandoned, and thus might we hope that 
slowly but surely it would give place to an 
era of genuine and general catholicism. 
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| STEPPED aside for a moment to ad- 

mire a rich tuft of large purple flowers, 
my mule having plodded on about eight or 
ten yards ahead, when, as I turned from 
the flowers toward the path, a sensation 
as of a flash of lightning struck my sight, 
a brilliant 
winding its coils round the head and body 
of It ( 
magnificent of a black and yellow 


beast 


and [ saw and powerful snake 


the poor mule. was a large and 


boa. 


and it had entwined the poor 


had time 


color, 


so firmly in its folds, that ere he 


to utter more than one feeble ery, he was 


tion broke 
| of 


ht 
ve; and only remaining 


crushed and dead. ‘The perspira 


out on my forehead as I thoue my 


own narrow 
a mement to view the movements of the 
monster as he began to uncoil himself, ] 
rushed through the brushwood, and did not 
consider myself safe until I was entirely 
free of the forest.—Mason’s Pictures of 
Mexico. 

Don’t Ge? is Denr.—*‘ Men generally,” 
says a philosopher, “ look upon a debtor as 
Pe- 


ties, absolve 


e their own property. 
all 


from all courtesy, raise the creditor to the 


in some 


degre 
iniary difficulties bre 


ecu 


] 
ak 


eminence of a despot, and often inspire 


him with the desire of exercising the 
irbitrary powers of one. The he Ipless 





be suspected, accused, insult- 


i 
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By th ne the first ! vested 
yeh 
if eal n—wWwhich Was es lished 
» Inet tne growlng W its <« i p blie 
id one day’s printing of which we had 
ull — ] ee eP conk 
J i ed l rea Ly an \ coul 
by the number of anxiou ( mn 
outs ie publishing-office, that the eir 
i 
cul even of this mid-day lication 
barge inthe elty 1t ls much so it ait 
on cou of the continental news, t 
pri on the London Stock Ixchang 
} 1 | ‘ } 
ind tine elt phic, Ship, aud othe C1 
= i 
Lice nee trom Li erpool id s\« lil mn 
\ cn dl nh ly coun 
, Nn ! 
l i s was the 
f 1 Vs unm. 
1 7 
November, 1814, the publ 
, ' 
t columns ot that paper, th 
a 
, ° , ' 
the ex ent OL printing with eylind i 
a nes, With steam ¢ s the mnt owe! 
i 
fad prove comple ely succes ful ; LIM 
that the reader held in his hand « of 
, , , 
many ousand impre s tl ] ed 
I} ( OWweve 1 me been 
con} Vitho he ex St of judg- 
rit I . i . l pt > hee | he 
‘ o determined in their op 
pie \ ( ith ( 1 1 O} 
positiot t the preliminary operations hae 
) ( ( with r st secrecy 
14 ' 
i we only reconciled to this in- 
i 1 po what tine coneely dd to he 
28 , 
y of manual labor, by the assuranes 
Il | 0 thre pro} it or of é 
/ ey would not be losers 
. 1) 
c th the N\ es would 
thei The ressmen In 
j r ( W I | tected but 
ey nothing in prospective for their 
= I I 
aut ru LULL uin M rk ihe rround 
f their fears—the fallacy of 
' 
( sonin In 1814, we ao not 
ppo ey é more than hail-a-cozen 
! ’ » 
I . en 1; now, exc! of an 
U engineers, i art bo 
ty hands ¢ nploy l in the chine de- 
: — on 
l Of Lis ¢ S| Cl Mhe Wo 
’ ? 
V in Hines ¢ ey W 1 at work, 
| + ; ' 
ttention of thuirt lo en 
We next visited the “ Wet Room,” 
‘ s situate immed ly under the 
New Machine Room.” Several m 
co ly employed ! nping th 
1 I 
| ‘ y it yrint () 
i i lo i 
Le r, W loune Mmense les st ked 
1 +} 
every aire ( i the seen 
— : , 
i 1 the wareho f a whole- 
il han the dampin mm ota 
° . 
t so 1 1< 1¢ - 


sumed ied from the 
fact, that the excise duty on the paper 


The $80,000 


Col be torn 


may 


used by Times amounts to 


a year. ‘This large contribution to the 
revenue is irrespective of the stamp duty, 


which reaches ne arly »sum of $350,000 


annually. 
ny 


lhe advertisement dep: 


i 
1, presented many 


Times, as al- 


the 


next conductec 
The 


knows, 





interesting 


most every one 1S 


tensive medium in Europe for advertising ; 


and the nicety of system and spirit of 
business so apparent could alone produce 
the results for which this branch of the 
establishment is so noted. For every ad- 
vertisement received, a numbered receipt 
s givell, W th printed direction s how to 
uct in case of its non-appearance. The 
number, description, address, and date of 





reception of every advertisement are en- 
tered in a book; so that, on any inqui 

being made, a reference to the entry at 
once gives the necessary information. 


The “copy,” received in the counting- 


house, Is sent up-stalrs to the sa Adve rtise- 


ment Room,” where there are about forty 


compositors engaged in the daily work of 


ints and wishes 


of the community. Some of those wants and 


converting into types the w: 








wish however, if given literally to the 
world, would convey anything but the 
meaning of the advertisers, and would 
show marks of a very imperfeet acquain 

ince with either Dr. Johnson or Lind 

Murray; but, with the skill of the com- 
pos tors i | ! care of the re ide . the 
“rarest manuscript” is made out | 
prove rbial accura sy Is insured. Re tify- 
ing defective orthography is one of the 





many au com- 


positor has to conte nd with. here ean 
be no doubt, for instance, as to the mean- 
ng of “a young man who rites a goed 


hand” wanting 


] 
as k rke Or | 
Syntax 1s { 
mes oct 3 
4 1 
ao ror a whole 
* serub childre 





ook of S 


lertake 


“ 





to “to lm- 


une 


‘. ” 
sens of gentlemen. 


| t tuition to tue D 

Considering the mass of advertisements 

that daily appear in the “leading journal,” 
‘ e tl no pains bestowed upon their 








| 
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rrangement, the object of the advertisers | modern political economy, the above quota- 
vould be comparatively unaccomplished. tion would form a good groundwork fo 


: , . { . 
But under the system of classification | urging upon the attention of the Legi 
































wl ch prevails, the public can at once fix its lature the immediate repeal of at least that 
pon the particulars of anything which | part of the Newspaper Stamp Duties Act 
eal or im ginary wants may suggest which conf s the size of me Wwspape 
he possession of—the whereabouts of arti- | within certain limits. The supplements 
es of luxury as well as of necessity can | issued with The are a muss of 
discovered without any difficulty ; or the | taxation; the advertisements are taxed 
‘ollector of such mysterious announce- | thirty-six cents each; every sheet is 
ments as “ Pray, return to your disconso- | t xed one cent; and the exeise duty on 
late and broken-hearted wife,” and * Door- | the paper amounts to something consider- 
nat and beans to-night,” as instinctively abv \\ hen the circulation reaches a 
( it the top of the second or third | given point, the value of the advertise- 
column as the politician turns to the fourth | ments in the supplement, and the value of 
the stamps and paper balance each other; 
When it is me ntioned, that about ane t is obvious, every copy of The Time 
100,000 is paid as duty on the adver- | sold beyond that point, 1s disposed of at 
tisements inserted every year in The | positive loss. Hence the necessity of 
Tunes, the publie will form some concep- | limiting the circulation. 
on of the vast extent of business trans- During what i known as. the * busy 
icted with the advertising world: but, | season.’ fre juent recourse 1s had to double 
eat as that sum is, the amount would | supplements—or the issue of The Times 
ve been much larger were it not for the | twice the size of itsel{—to clear off the 
detect and | advertisements. We were informed that, 
iny degree | a few weeks ago, as many as between 
The disgusting | eighty and ninety columns of advertisements 
igure so many | were ready for insertion in one day; and, 
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nn 1 tend ney Wi were given to | the Stamp-ofl f 
vat id that even vertisements with | impression | 
the we vs pply nciosing postage ealculations 1 
stam} e excluded. But, the more th and Queries,” 1 
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I ivert nent ¢ ent, { pp s containine ( 
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country, where it is better known than in 
London. 

Preparations were making for getting 
the supplement ready ; and, as a heavy 


| 
de 


the advertise- 
ments were selected for insertion, as only 
the fir 
culated 
\ 


t 
LU 


Parliament, most urgent 


st page of The ‘Times could be ecal- 


upon for the use of advertisers. 


six o'clock the “forms” were “ im- 


posed ” and sent to press. The supple- 
ment is printed on the old, or horizontal 
I to the 


machines—each of which 
words of Mr. Savage, in his “ Dictionary,” 


1S, use 


‘the mechanism of four single machines 
combined in one frame, all being worked 
simultaneously ; thus, there are four places 
at which to feed it with paper, four print- 
ing cylinders, and four places at which 
thre 


This skillful combination of machinery, 


sheets are delivered when printed.” 


which is the production of Mr. Applegath, 
the pate tee of the ve rtical machine, 
produces about five thousand copies an 


hour. 
[t may be worthy of remark (and we 
cive all that 


relates to the circulation of the paper, and 


this statement, as well as 


the sums paid to Government, from the 


evidence of the manager of The 


ilready alluded to) that at this season of 
the year as many as from twenty to thirty 

lumns of advertisements are daily kept 
out for want of room. 


itors, numbering up- 





he news compos 
—one class at 
the 
eight o’elock—and go on, without interrup- 


ward of sixty, “take copy ™ 


six, another at seven, and third at 


tion, until the parliamentary and other in- 


tel] gence 1s compost d. By the system- 





: division of labor, both in the literary 


and mechanical arrangements of this es- 


tablishment, a parliamentary report, in 


the very perfection of typography, and 


bate was expected in both Houses of 


509 


extensive with 


men and manners, and not unfrequently 


search and acquaintance 





symptoms of the fire, force, and sarcasm 
of a “ Junius.” 

There is a scramble at the publishing 
The 


office of Times between seven and 


eight o’clock in the morning, after the 
large dealers have been supplied. When 
the paper is late, or when any news of 


importance is expected, the scene is a truly 


exciting one; and it frequently happens 


that, even with the vertical machine throw- 
ing off ten thousand copies every hour, the 
Mr. W. H. 
-agent, in his 
on News- 
s often the 


demand cannot be supplied. 
Smith, the 


evidence before the 


well-known news 
Committes 
paper Stamps, stated that it wa 


case that he could not get as many copies 


of The Times as the public would buy ; 


and added (which we quote to illustrate 
the manner in which the publishing busi- 
The 
ways supply the ordinary number as soon as 
but 


ness is conducted) —* Tunes will al- 


they possibly can, for the subseribers ; 


| any extra demand is placed behind other 


Ti mes 


orders, and will, probably, only be sup- 
plied in the order in which the demand is 
created. Consequently, if the paper itself 
is late in going to press, the extra demand 
would not be supplied in time to render it 
of any service to you.” 

Having thus endeavored to give an idea 
of the intellectual and mechanical expedi- 


tion attendant on the publication of this 


| influential paper, we will briefly glance at 


| 
| 


| tive of happiness and substantia 


extending to twenty-three or twenty-four | 


columns, is ready for publication within 
a few minutes after the last reporter leaves 
t gallery of the House. 

In the 


we 


writer’s estimation—and in this 


believe all shades of politicians are 


agreed—one of the most interesting fea- 


tures connected with the literary depart- 
ment of The Tunes is the genius displayed 


leading articles commenting upon, 


in the 
d which appear simultaneously with, the 
debat ‘ The se 


Wi 


articles, although neces- 
of 


riably show marks of great re- 


itten in a very short 


space 
pa 


me, inva 


a prov Ision 


the “ social condition’—so to speak—of 
the workmen, in the hope that any em- 
ployer who may find a leisure hour to pe- 
ruse these pages, may be induced to iImi- 


tate conduct which is as creditable to the 
proprietor of The Times as it is produe- 
| blessings 
to those in his service. Some years ago 
a Sick 


been the means of effecting 


Fund was instituted, which has 
much cood. 
A quotation from the introduction to the 
rules, with a copy of which we were fa- 
vored, will show the benevolen? objects 
it has in view and the safe foundation upon 
istration of 


sts :—‘* The admit 


for the future 


which it re 
as well as for 


the present—for seasons of sickness and 
infirmity as well as of health—shall be” 
considered henceforward part of the 

business of the printing department of 


The Time "haa The listit 


on the equitable principles of mutual 


ulion prov ides, 
in- 


adHowance in 


surance, a regular weekly 








: , 
ickness, and a sum at death; and it is, 
we believe, ultimately intended, by the 
enco ient of modified system of 
isuran » provide small annuities for 
‘ WS an therless children. Although 
] } t y he fund receives do- 
itions f i the principal managers ; and 
the proprietor, in addition to being an an- 
i l sub f a considerable sum, has, 
oO ) jan one oecasion, contributed as 
uch £100 one The regulations 
for de ts in the Saving Sank also dis- 
H 1 an interest in the real 
v¢ ‘ e employed. Kivery com- 
p earnings exceed 40s., 50s., 
60 k. pavs Ys. 6d... 38. 6d... anc 
i ‘5 ] Z bd., dS. /., and 
F to the Sav oS Bank ae- 
el ( LIVIN mount to 
L100 ‘ Option ol e co 
e « lives fo 
im « £200 Tt « t also to 
Lo pays out ot 
i ‘ l olne im yearly to 
( en tten l to the Siu k 
] ‘ B ik et Ss W hie i 
ti fac \ here 1s al 
+ 7 ] 
r l pe ns in the 
| ho \ ol 0 
iv jl y | ol 
v ¢ he hought of 
le pout Ol this eminent jour 
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I! i dy ot 
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variety of picture, and papers prepared for 
obtaining them, were sold by Messrs. Ack- 
Sir John Herse} 


a 


and 






ermann and Co. ; ] 


says, In the memoir already quoted, 


er of this 


sale by 


nature is actually 
Mr. Robert Hunt, of 


Such is the evidence which 





Devonport.” 





our researches enable us to cive relative 
to the use of iodized paper, before the 
date of the Calotype patent under which 
the extensive privilege of employing 


“iodized paper” paper was claimed. This 
Caloty pe patent is dated 1841, and involves 
the use of iodized paper, of gallie acid, 
wcetic acid, and particularly the develop- 


ment of a dormant unage. That we are 
Mr. 
+ ‘ ] 1 . } + 

ype no one will deny ; and that g 


j 
indebted to lox Ta 
entleman 


has now given his process to his country- 


men as a tree gift, which will be received 
' ee 

with all due honor. ‘The discovery ap- 

pears to have been one of those which the 


fond of classing, much 








’ , . , , 
monly, under the term of accidental dis 
Cove ~ Wi are not ou lves be eve ; 
ecidents in science, since the mind of 
the observer must be previously prepared 
to receive and 1 iprove the facet observed, 
nd this necessarily removes it from the 
( 1iition if ecidel 
Mr. Vatbot ; engaged in a series of 
experiments with various chemical com- 
pot 3, his ‘ being to inerease th 
f | oft } prep itions na among 
é I mony wi} td ) I Cssivv \ s 
| | vhich | \ Vis- 
ey ¢ } wh ae. on 1ESE here 
ere {terw { ert ( efine 
naves h had ade lope pe tan UIS- 
ly in the dark Invest now estab- 
lished th nportant use of the gallie aeid. 
ind the manip latory cde ls of the Calo- 
$ } . a] 
type p cess undoUu LeCLY sere the Inveh- 
+ \ vy ; } 
tion of M Lalbot When the ear eX- 
implies ol these pictures were c rculated 
among the selentifie men of us country 
ind Ol tine continel 1 ( Lé ] no 
sinali sensat ’ hough the | tures then 
prod ced WW é exceeding 1ni¢ or ) 
tho now obt ne Mr. i N ilbot hi d 
an undoubted right to patent his inve mM, 
A ] | 
ind ippro} il » himself ne protits 
vhich might arise trom any conmmumercia 
transactions, either by himself or his li- 
eenses. | questionable character of 
this patent, of the D eotype p t- 
el consist I. i eal to us, ma y 
i 
i $ fect Mr fox I 
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raits for is concerned; but this 


ean affect the public little, as the Daguer- 





réotype and Collodion portraits are far supe- 


se produce d by the patent proc- 





esses. As spe ‘ified, it is not easy to use 


the Calotype for portraiture, or, indeed, for | which it is so unusual to meet with in ordi- 


right, as far as taking | 


iny purpose requiring much rapidity of ac- | 


ees 


tion ; and it was not until the process was | 
fully developed by Mr. Cundell, in a paper | 


i 
hed in the 
zine’ for May, 1844, that much progress 
was made in this direction. 


way, when Daguerre gave up his process 


od of twenty minutes to produce a pic- 


ture. In 1839, Mr. ‘Towson published his | of negative into positive pictures, 


views, and suggested the use of large 


* Philosophical Maga- 


I'rench Government, it required a | 


In the same | Herschel, in 1840. 


1848. The most successful 
with this material if this country are 
Messrs. Ross and Thompson, of Edin- 
burgh, in whose views of that picturesque 
city we see realized the production of fine 
half-tone 

} 


operators 


} 


middle distances and those 


nary Photographs. An attempt was made 
to patent the use of glass in this country, 
but that was defeated by a well-devised 
application for a counter patent. Glass 
plates were first employed by Sir John 


Ile pree 


silver on the 


1} itated chlo- 


rid, iodid, and bromid o 
glass, and obtained very well-defined im- 


] +} 


ages, and he then deseribed the conversion 
which 
subject of 


has not long since beeome the 





lenses, and the adjustment required to | a patent. Sir John Herschel’s words are : 
brine the sensitive surface into the chem- | “ i xposed in this to the foeus of a 
ical, as ‘distinguished from the luminous | camera, with the glass toward the incident 
foeus ; and Dr. Draper, of New-York, in | lioht, it beeame impressed with a remark- 
1840, by adopting these suggestions, ob- | ably well-defined negative picture, which 
tained the first Daguerréotype portrait. | was direct or reversed, according as 
[n this year « vastly increased sensitive- | looked at from the front or back. On 
ess was obtained on the Daguerréotype | pouring over this cautiously, by means 


plate by the discove y of Mr. Goddard, 





fie investigation of others, they 


The utmost obstruction 





ven to the progress of the art by 

the patents, since few parties were dis- 
sed to tigations trom 

| 1 the ntages them- 

se] | public would 
erly ) at the York 
1eetl ( Association, Mr. 
R HH publishe the use of sulphate of 
$ le elo ing agent now so com- 

| 


only emploved and Dr. Woods, of Par- 


) comMmul ed his process eall- 
1 the * Catal type in which the iodid 
) on Is an active ingredient At that 
nee ne the me ts of th ¢ proce sses were 
fully discussed, Mr. Talbot being present, 





id acknowledging their Importance. 


The next step in the way of improve- 





} 


nd of M. Claudet, that the jadamne vapor, 
combined with bromine or chlorine, offered 
t chemical surface of the most unstable 
hari hich was consequently dis- 
ved by the shhtest influence of the 
eam. Thus, in both instanees, the 
1 unprofitable as the 
me from the inventors Mventually, by 


of a pipette, a solution of hy | o-sulphite of 


soda, the picture disappeared, but this was 
for, on washing in pure 
water, and drying, it was restored, and as- 


only while wet; 


sumed much the air of a Daguerréotype 


when laid on a black ground, and_ still 


— } ' 
more so when smoked at the back, the 
silvered portions re flecting most ] tht, SO 
that its character had, 17 t, changed 


from negatire 


We need not detail the peculiarities of 
the more recent patents of Mr. lox Tal- 
bot: porcelain plates form the subject of 
one of then but these we believe have 
never been employed ; and the diff 
of their manufacture are o great that the re 
is little probal litv of their ever being use- 
ful to the photographer. In the last pat- 
ent we have a combination of the sulphate 

} 


of iron and iodid of iron, producing a 
very decidedly instantaneous action. In 


a letter from Mr. Fox 


in the Atheneum of December 6th, 1851, 


we read :—* In the process which I have 
now deseribed, I st th I have effected 
a harmoni combinati ( eve | pre- 
viously ascertained and val le facts, es- 


pecially of the photogray property of 


iodid of iron, which was discovered by 
Dr. Woods, of Parsonstown, in Ireland, and 
that of sulphate of iron, for which science 


indebted to the researches of Mr. Rob- 
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ert Hunt 


In the true adjustment of the 
| 


proportions, and in the mode of operation, | has been devise d by 


lies the difficulty of the investigations.” 
Mr. Talbot coneludes his communication : 
—*] venture to recommend it (this proc- 
o the notice of your scientific read- 
ers.” ae re we have Mr. Fox Talbot's 
own acknowledgment that he is indebted 
to two experimentalists for his process ; 
} ] 


y thing he has done 


! ; ; 
he admits th the on 


s to adjust the proportions. In this way 
i most ser heek has been given to in- 
vestigations of the greatest value. Sir 


stopped in the midst of a 


the most valuable researches on 
the chemistry of the sunbeam; and Dr. 
Woods abandoned his promising inquiry, 
after some angry letters between him and 


Mr. Talbot in one of the Irish scientific 


rnals. We har now d sposed of the 
processes whic h are in any way connect- 
ed with the Enelish patents, of which we 
hope to hear no more. Mr. Talbot has 


gned the rights which the patent laws 
of this country allowed him to assume. 


Several of these patents would never have 


( 
he 7 ited had there been a scientific 
board to e% e the merits of them, and 
test the nality. For a long time 
veral ger nen have been endeavoring 
mal ‘ iS 1M Talbot, and It 1s 
) ( Xt 1 that the patentee 
| be t th induced to make a re- 
fuctant le of his patents hey 
failed mereial eculation, as 
I | expect ey would do 
Mr. Talbot made a eat mistake but 
now he | e his most to redeem 
that « ™ ri » the public all 
h ~ | ‘ t is a tree We hope the 
portraits | 1 follow nd that the 
Ta pe { loty e |] rocess shot Id 
now lin freedom, advance 
to its [ ie | ech of excellence in th 
country Ihe se of \ \ paper by M 
| ’ ! ved ) r pro Ss | 
| 
thou ‘ ‘ e waxed paper may bye 
( to ‘ | proce ( bye ( the ( a 
( M e Gi has | blished 
\ k ¢ ol mal }) lat on M 
BI I d published several 
| 
, : 
pa 1 el et | petration 
, 
I il \ ‘ I I ol! ol 





labors. We believe no modification which 


the Continent is mentioned without the 
1ame of the inventor or improver. Now 
M. Le Gray never mentions an English 
name in his books, and M. Blanquart 
Everard coolly appropriates Mr. 'Talbot’s 
processes, and acee pts the honors of the 
Academy as the reward for | 


18 audacity. 
We have no desire to return evil; we 
re that, after Da- 


} 
] 


therefore acknowle¢ 
guerre, Fizeau, Becquerel, Niepee de St. 
Victor, Le Gray, and Everard have been 
most suecessful investigators of Photo- 
graphic phenomena. On the Continent, 
every improvement has its full value, is 
d 


very readily appreciated and it 1s soon in 


the hands of the most skillful manipulators. 
Photog 


on an entirely different feature in Paris 


The consequence is that raphy puts 


from what it does in London. In London, 


the trade being centered, up to this time, in 
the hands of three licensees, who are 
under obligations of the most stringent 


kind, we are required to pay as many 
pounds for a picture as it costs shillings 
on the Continent. Wedgwood was the 
undoubted originator of Photog iphy ; and 
in this country, next in time, and the first 
in merit, as the originator of a most highly 
beautiful process, Is Mr. ae nry Fox Tal Ot. 

The art of Photography has not, how- 
ever, yet attained that point of excel- 
lence to which it must soon arrive. 


W th tne idvantage s of the stereoscope 


pe, 
what may we not expect to see realized 

Every scene hallowed to our memories by 
its associations with human progress, 1n 
all its varied phases, may be revived be- 
fore our eyes in all the truthfulness of na- 
ture. From the [ast we may copy the 
t pies id the tombs wl ch tell the Story 
fa strange but poetic creed. Assyria 
ind Egypt may disclose their treasures to 


those who cannot travel to survey them, 


n such a form that all doubt of authen- 
ticity must vanish. ‘The harmonious ele- 
nee of the remains of Greece, and ex- 
i es of Roman I y tl be easily 
collect nd preserved ; and every time- 
| yred fan if | urope may be brought 
LOE nd maae tO min to oul ple iS- 
ure Ins etine and refining our tastes, 
d teaching the mvsteries of the beau 


the photographers of 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


Mk poetry of Southey has many ad- 








muirers. Few de licht in it, and none, 

ve think, make it a study. His versifiea- 
( generally fa CSS. He was 

yaster of rhythmical cadences, and well 

n stood the niceties—the beauty and 

the harmony—of numbers. Occasionally 
there flash from his pages scintillations 


of the true poetic spirit; but for the most 


rt the labor of the verse-maker is un- 
pleasant] ipparent, and his elaborate 
eee “a eee. a {1 ice 
prod ONS Teseinvie Specimens O mosale, 
curlously inlaid and gorgeous. They 





excite emotions of wonder at the ingenuity 


of the artist, but lack the ethereal spon- 


taneity which chains the Imagination to 
he } of Scott, and are utterly void of 
he philosophic naturalness, which, in the 
poetry of Wor orth, requires from thy 
eader concentrated thought. and nders 
very repe tla fresh tight Phalaha, 
The ( i Ke a, and The Tale of 
Pare e things to be wondered at 


They make, however, but a faint impres- 


on upen tt heart 1d e not embalmed 
in the memory of the reader 
His prose, on the other hand, is delight- 
ful It is clear as erystal; conveying 
ilway the writer’s thought, the whole 
of ind hi Ing else. Tra wsparent Is 
the one we by which it is most fittingly 
dest i places the le st coneeivable 
bstruet etween the writer’s senti- 
rent and the mental vision of the reader, 


rt that we notice 





sin destitution of any peculiarity 
“mani si. tLe has something to say, 
ind he says it. That seems to be the 
whole secret. ‘ People talk,” said he, “ of 
my style! [ have only ndeavored to 
vrite n Mnglish, and to put my thoughts 
into language which every one ean under- 
tand much as any style is peculiar 
1e@ per ae | | 1 the proot of 
nis 18 the ( ness wiih Which It 1s 
imut You tor { 1 the original 
oO ts ¢ ity, and beeause originality 
onnected with power. Sallust 

re examples among the 


Latins; Sir'T. Browne, Gibbon and John- 


1, an our own authors: but look at 

( ! tio of G bbon and Johnson! 
My a ‘c,” he continues, “to a young 
it he should weigh well what 

lye . and not be anxious coneerning 


+} } ; } + ] 
that tis first object snould 


Von. I, No. 6.—KK 


be to express his meaning as perspicuously, 
his second as briefly as he can, and in this 
everything is included.” 


he public rightly appreciated his 
prose; so they did his poetry, although 


t} 


hey rated it vastly lower than he did 
His most elaborate poems, upon which 
he spent his strength in revising an 
publishing, yielded a very meager pe 
» : ‘ : hil _ 
cumary remuneration ; whe, 101 a 
le prose article of some twenty o 
thirty pages, dashed off without revision, 


sing 
and in the intervals snatched from the 
labor of verse-making, he was paid a 
hundred pounds sterling. He lived, in- 
deed, and supported his family by his 
contributions to the periodical literature 


] 


of the day. In each number of the 


> ] } 
Quarterly Review he generally had one, 


and sometimes two articles. ‘Uhey extend 
over a period of thirty years,and are upon 
almost every conceivabl subjeet :— 


religious and secular; biographical, ethical. 
historical, and poctical ; military and naval; 
on Protestantism and Romanism; Method 
ism and Calvinism; in short, on whatevei 
theme the editor wanted an article Southey 
was ready. Ready too was the article, 
always at the time appointed, conveyin 
genera ly more information, in a pleasin 
style, than the volume professedly review 
ed, of which he wave the essence, 
then condensed into pure pulp the fruits 
of his own well-stored researches upon 
} 


the subject. 


His Life of Nelson, originally written 


for, and published in the Quarterly Re- 
view, is allows d to be on of the best 
specimens of biography in the language. 


So far as the style is concerned, we think 
it inferior to his Life of Wesley, which, 
eonsidered from the stand-point Southey 
occupied, is as candid, and perhaps as hon 
est, as could have been expect 1. At the 


time he wrote it he was a pensioner and a 


bigoted Churehman, and it 1s gratifying 
that so well-paid a champion of * the 
Isstablishment.” and so keen-seented a 


flaw-hunter, could rake up so little with 
which to bespatter the name and = the 


memory of that apostolic minister 


But Southey was dissatisfied with th 
world’s estimate of his literary efforts 
ile rated his poetry far above his prose 
In faet all through life he quarreled with 
is labor and its emoluments. Review- 


writing he stigmatized as “the ungentle 


eraft:”” he denounced it as positively 
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immoral, and beneath the dignity of an 
honest man. Again and again he re- 
olved to abandon it " It is,” said he, 
i ksome employment ind th veal 
he was then thirty-two—l take my 


forever. \ wood exercise,” 


‘it certainly 





Lu ‘ 
ound tif but it 1s to be oped that /i¢ 
‘ unmore y of serving a literary 
apprenticeship in censuring the works 
of otl not be imputed wholly to 
ri e re ted resolutions he 
\ ( $ S Hi did ntenad 
to quit cssome business, and to 
wash his hands of the immorality And 
( t vuld, | id h been ble to n 
duce © p tic to love l pay for his 
poe but they, being « nd self 
} ‘ i t il I i { Vf ) | 
‘ \ } oO po t\ t latte il 
! no former, in Sout g 
nent more ( | And oO fie 
rd ued to review and 
e] to scold for their lacl 
Ol erie id pVron tas t, to 
‘ ywead « " () pl 
| ( ‘ ( i . 3 Lil 
n erit 
\ tik ele <4 ( ol 8) ey SCILOL Doy 
( Wik ( li ute history 
l Cs Ol f iy ( Lore | Lit 
plied " on to Ch 
( ( ‘ () oO "| } aie 
T 1 publi 
\ 

i \\ in ‘ 
che \ very s ( ym, Which, it 
( ka j Oo mW nile 

{ tai ed ) 
1) { ( nmeneea 
\ ‘ 
i \ { ! 
‘ i) f iit 
‘ eco 
\ i] 1 to rebel 
i t ( I il 
‘ lv a ‘ 
i ‘ vo r I're 
‘ min rt the 
, i ‘ SSOr 
~, ey | : P 
nh Se « ‘ é 0 
and aen e OL Lie Ss Ol iShiol ‘ 
col d to refuse, and ¢ ed his heac 
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all through his career 


, 
beeame acquainted 


\t the university he 
with Coleridge, then an undergraduate a 
Cambridge. A 
sprang up 


their 


friendship which laste 
during = lite between 


and much of time at colievce 


spent in maturing a crand scheme of 
emigration to America, where they pur- 


posed to establish a community upon the 


most thoroughly republican and social ba- 


Sis. “We pre ach,’ says he, in a letter to 


his brother, ** we pre ich Pantisocraecy and 


\spheteism eve rywhere. ‘These, Tom,” 


he eontinues, “are two new words,— 


t l fy J | vernment 
of all: and the othe e oF zation 
( ndividual property.”’ Son wenty of 
their pe sonal friends were 1 ( unit 
With then 1 th magnilicel schem 
Lil were to be hap] VV, ali were » labor a 
ttle, and all were to have a great deal 
of leiswm On a glorious farm 
where on the banks of the Susqueh i 
pecaust Laer they pp i it would 
be tree from the tear ob 1 t rit 
murderous Indians, they we k 
one ? mot IS Tamilly iO 
loved Col re originated the Tt 
‘el | eC \ Vas if most enthus vo 
cate. It occupied his thoughts to tl 
ex slon ot every other s t iL; 
mother emed him mad His upol 
Wiloti iif ul I nae it 10 { ) t 
expel ( Was prove i ina f 
nh Sin vit I Vy ine Ss } ho 
til he |} enated her ( id 
| e ol} eCCOYV \ wod “ ( irluly 
0 ( ’ mn ( s es 
} . 7 , . 
r ( he adsl i 
\ Chia \ { 5 ’ ( uit ( 
the ¢ ins Of the night n trace 
| vewilder me 1 \ rise lous 
havin tt the university. es US 
tol ose, How am | to ot 
eHhovg | have not he, ** thre 
ftoft. shoes, nor the happy art ot 
er t [ducati nfitted 
am ta nd I must, perforce, ent 
he me i] of authors lo work 
ecord went, and fortunate foun 
book ( nexpe enced like elt 
who ced to print his vers¢ nd to give 
him fifty guineas for the copyright of h 
Jor j A Chis was a b i pot, ai 
oasis in the desert of his perplexities 














en, 


many 
ert: 
eerta 
i! it 
wore 
nner 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY. OLD 
iti of his | Madoe.” And ag: ifter, he 
Ss poem Ww n | writes to | friend Bedford :— 
ses fi mat “In my present state, to attemy 
for the f leroo the confinement of lecal apple 
lite nd plain were actual suicic I am anxiot 
He oft valked | to be well, and to attempt the profession 
for lack of : t I sh never do Somet 
s, he had ne n neiples id in my way, some 
linary, nor bread times t! it of readiness which I fi 
ngs. But h from the first—a ant which I alw 
S spirits were know in com] i neve 
eed, all through | and sil Albeit I will 
ful wil most tter but, mark if by stage-writir 
mo resolutely | or iy othe I can acquire in- 
ved. “Tt is the aepe len ] will ne make the sacrific 
~ n lette s \\ I] nevit bl cost m 
es man happy,- ountry love study levotedly 
x the sportsman, | [ love legal studies it is only t 
} J the sub Itv o the im nd th t VErerset 
- lke me Hlowbeit I need not philippicize, and 
employment and too | to ve about In °96 I might 
I e cnosen | \ nd ucce led n 
promised fit [ ht at the first plank, an ssed the 
VAS | “( n Vv *h; perhaps I may 
ed to enable 1 elf to swim by-and-by I ney 
lf in this. er tho it yp ble that I should 
every virtue nd t kk Cl I should Ss soon expe 
uusly inoculated , be t 4un in the moon. My views i 
he w to | ( m 1opes to an 1 me of £500 
Ute re LY n i ‘ ot W *h IT could lay by half t 
eh Phere ve with. Lan t indolent 
mioht h eb . s lolene mut, I, rea uv 
een ¢ | ) law laborious ind¢ nee—it is thrashing 
he 7 ed herself tra i | read, and re and read, 
I | m bi ie devil a bit can | remembe1 I have 
mos i mat V¢ 1] possible ittention and have t 
tempted to command volition. No! The 
} l ] ~ th ( read, the lips p onounced [ unde stood, 
ie dl l rere was very ele Tr 
F in ths bered the page, entence bnt ol | 
to sure t! Ik ll wa one! 
1 Next to his legal studies, Southey seem 
' : of oe | n the erent ¢ of 
( Robert London He | ‘an unspeakable loath- 
| make 1 F y for th ¢ hus he writes 
t poet ly, to Ee his beloved wift i 
| stan | we belie have not found 
n RB f nd il way nto any colle nm of | 
nh ( h ) prod S 
( TW Ve 
’ ; rod } ‘ ss 4 . 
ou : The « eold, li tercout 
eand Of life; to walk abroad and 5 
d S n Gi n d, ning In r sé i 
| , : Wi rup my f ltie 
: y Like so tle that in the tow I 
{ lili W i 1 Pj P ‘ j m Ws , 
telly he de a 
: CX] | The study o w being now abandoned, 
he made ige to Portugal, in compar 
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with h , r y whon thre expt s ( S \ | 
were defraved. While there his time w : r transformation, Southey profess 
, ] } 
occupied 1 poet ( id o beheve himse perlectiy honest, ant 
I 
Vi ert oth on the ar {atthe s labo 1 in m \ weil-tl d } agra] 
P id } ri } he pub } } " to | ( th 1 s to lel Inve O I nen 
j ee entitled “ Lette ) vas result of r ! “ 
S nd P 1.” As usual. his prose However this may have been, it result 
d far better than | try, and in} eatly to his pe y advantage, and 


' ce to ointments 1 recre thirty-third year, \ placed on th 
t} le « Chalaba.’ which Pi 1 | nd ree ds from 
} . 180] t ] Ta ad ( ) 
| 
, ette his f Wy Lam 
i 
t nfluence of friends Southey — e¢ S101 ' tt well I hav , 
ppointine ( now ft uIss I nm the oct n, ¢ 
the ('} of tl Ie upo! Ido: hin! ( 
| 1 with } of £400 I ! ( ret ( 
' { th othe ‘i Dk 
( , } ( t ow ( 
it? ! i ao 
( | unde t r of t ive 
t « of his nad funn ‘ the ¢ { ( 
ey v tl er t ( Pay ( It the e | P 


} | ' | t yait } ( 
I ] 
! ot | Vv. on } | 3 
lt of ( ' Not r 
. ‘ his of k | ( 1 
i ) ( | ) ( ( ( 
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) r ( ) 
i 
1) 
Ros a 1 ’ ' 
1 { od ‘ } t ’ q r 
r ( t , t 4 { 
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\ ( | | ‘ eC y eNE 
é two | ( I 
( ( 1 I l 
1 ‘ ] ‘ t ’ ' 
! it te ( 
hay 
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i ’ if I ( 
kes 1 i 
{ re not | NH Cc ’ i . 
In t | de ¢« { ! dis} ‘ 
‘ moder! poen f eC t 
I mai he I I 
} { 
( nothing f ‘ 
) ’ ' 
t al | : So Vv I }it ¢ 
OpInNLO nce ( ol i 
, 
1] or by « 
trom bein ( eX \ I 
" | ‘ ] « 
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Ch office, it seems, he was not 
vare W already created and filled, but 
vas merely honorary, without emolument 
Oi cou he did not want it on such 
( S 1 the Portuguese mission being 
} ] ( y to re 
es nite tt in 
nu fol of the 
Derwentwater t then 
| cant 4 he soon. ae 
ne not, he tells another friend whos« 
iterest h Iso invokes, what the precise 
itary y be—six or eight hundred 
i) tl nks roo1reou >t he lon r 
th esent oecupant might have to live, 
rut ed that it will make *com- 
fortable,” and be but a small tax wpon his 
ne 
1) inted in all thes« tlon 
{ mrs to have ith) ‘ ] h to 
a | 
‘ ] a 1. f he ( Hy h he 
Vv“ 1} 1 l ee how 7 il- 
} i been in e of the dig- 
C} y Ss —how he had 
~ } Ni sm’ and d ent.” and 
oe of wrath ] le on “¢4]} 
Reto Luckily for him, about this 
1 e of Pi Laureate became 
ed h of t e vent ulyle Henry 
] | W » had held it tor n i 
( | s at f offered to Scott, 
| it on the plea of being “ in 
( pete ) k of ual ecommem 
Tee eae , 
1] ‘ 1 S hey { 
; i he ol ed it. an- 
vod luek to his wife in the 
f f ‘ en, parently, 
the SEK how wretchedly 
liw ¢ - 
I ! tu teil y 9 h you | 
| I of laure 
I t d i 
i t sem 5 
ol ‘| atlary was but about 
C90 a year. and he w required to write 
‘ y on demand, to commemorate births, 
es, and deaths inthe R | family 
0 rifv, in verse, all important publi 
; id * to the Lord ¢ ther- 
d il ( Ss ol he hk ervict 
ae r Lie ¢ nh tu ) tals 





























bi made an unsuccessful effort to alte: 
the tenure by which he was to wear the 
1urel —to render the yoke easier, and 
to make the office a little less like that of 
» lackey in liver Hlis maste how- 
eve \ d not consent to this, an c- 
cordingly the new laureate was ol { 
to tread in the ste ps oi his pre lecessors, 
* bound,” says his son, * by the ne rule 
id ¢ et : His first effort in his new 
flice w n ode entitled * Carmen Tri- 
ump! vhich he was obliged to curtail 
nd alter at the dictate of the Chamber- 
lain O, with what bitterness of spirit 
did h 1] pen throt h the obnoxious 
| , and, in his own | uage, * spoil 
} | m by eut l all that related to 
Bonapa , and W gave strength 
pe & l econerence to th w! ( 
ninety pounds, multipl the numbe 
of veurs he held the ridiculous office, could 
S ely compel e for his mortification. 
Bi Sou endured it, and grew fat 
Ilis tas} me less and | irksome 
i in went on, y' alter year, prostl- 
tuting | reat powers in the fulsome 
lulation of royalty, until he reached a 
point b id which ther was no lower 
dee] mae < a Aulica,” as he wa 
pleased, fantastically, to style his courtly 
oO , and his * La oy the / { eat My with 
other s | pieces, are ideed, of a littl 
hig! rd than those of 
his pre natis not say- 
nuch 7 to Southey’s 
rej l while his “* Veston of Jude- 
nent,” ch none but a master could 
have writte: , Without exception, the 
most damnab! we use the word thought- 
fully- e most damnable plece of poetry 
in the Enelish lancuace. Assuming the 
prerogatives of the Most High, the poet 1s 
not satisfied with glorifving, in the next 
world, that hoary leche George IV., but 
must needs doom to perdition, in earefulls 
manufactured hexameters, those who died 
holding political opinions that he himself 


once gloried in. ‘The thing well 





nd Southey’s best friends 
t he had written it Ilis Sor 
was committed the task of edit- 


espondence, 
sown regret that 


lve bx en che sen, as, howe 


emn eated, it can hardly be said to be 
clear from th TH | of being an injud- 
i) mp O fathom mysteries too 
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e people of Great Britain; but the 


rem received credit for his generous 


tion of literary merit, and Southey 


1 
some extent naturals 





eady, if had opportunity, to support the was full of gratitude to His Majesty and 
entiments there set forth, has therefore his ministers. Thus, then, in his sixty- 
been anxious that Mr. Southey should first year, he reached the goal for which 
have a eat in the ensuing Parliament ; he had been so long Striving lie had a 
Ind having a little interest, has so man- compet tency 5 and wus no longe r under 
aged that he (Southey) is at this moment the necessity of toiling at task-work for 
1 possession of that seat under this sing the booksellers. “So far,” says he, ‘as 
netion: Ut sustineat firmiter, strenue relates to the means of subsistence, I am 
et continuo, que lpse bene docuit es at ease for the re mainder of my d ys.” 
enda.’ But he was not more happy. On _ the 
Highly gratified as he was with the) contrary, he found by experience the 
Ono 10 pP udential re rT he declined truth of what he had pre viously taucht 
it it would have broken up his domes- theoretically, namie ly, that happine 3S 1s 
tic quiet; and he feared would prove in- | found in the pursuit rather than the pos- 
jurious to his health. Besides, he was | session; and that a man “at ease as to 
conscious of an utter inability to “speech- | the means of subsistence,” may, neverthe- 
ily ilthough seat in the TLouse less, be ¢ lled to d ink of a cup far more 
| have thrown him in the way of pre- | bitter than was ever pressed to the lips 
nent, re was unavo lable expense DY honest poverty. 
uttending it, and no immediate pecuniary A few words now relative to Southey’s 
recompen lor much the same reasons | private character and domestic life. In 
—chiefly, leed, the res angusta domi— | the social, and espeetally in the family 
he afterward refused a ronetcy, tendered | circle is 2 friend, a father, and a hus- 
) on by Sir Robert Peel In his letter miable. Frank, gen- 
to that 1 eman, declining the proffer , he was ever ready 
honor, he ent nto a somewhat minute afflicted, 
stat f | pecuniary circumstances, to succor the dis- 
his batiled hopes, the small returns for | tressed. He found his chief gratification 
his | \ “ . nd the prospect of by his own fireside; and his greatest 
leavin family unprovided for at his | delight was in directing the studies and 
death Hie coneludes his letter with an | sharing th imusements of his ehildren 
inget I » Sir Robert, in the words | He was their play-fellow as well as thei 
follo “Under these circumstances, | instructor. Ie romped with them when 
vO vould in other times hav at home, and when absent wrote them 
! ( to ask fo ch an increase | letters; and such letters no other children 
of pr S eheve me from! were ever blessed with—humorous and 
xiety on this score Now that Jay | comical, entertaining and _— instructive 
ne s a in faet abolished, there Jlow full of all these qualities is his 
Is no ¢ vay by which a man can be | epistle to his precious trio of girls— 
erver 10 has no profession wherein to be | Bertha, Kate, and Isabel—giving them an 
promoted, and whom any official situation | account of his being made Doctor of 
ould take froin the or employment for | Laws, or, as he phrases it, ell-ell-deed. 
\ th thre and habits of forty vears “It mich he proper “he tells them, ifter 
have qualified him. ‘This way, lamaware, | dwelling upon all tl ininutie of the 
is not now to be thought of, sit we ceremony at Oxford—his searlet robe and 
as of th plan / velvet cap, and thre appearance of the 
f i lure; los tia. o simis,” might be p oper to 
] s, l s Lines whl } De me |! LO We L large Vv id to be 
ti called Doe Southey, nd to be me 
Sir Robe took the hint, and granted’ very ere, and leave off being a comical 
ili an % id OT i] L300 pe nnum, which pa} And li ye should find that ell-ell- 
ed o | forme! pens on, ane thie dee ne has made t difference 1 Ine you 
lary a hed to the laureateship, made , will not be surprised Hlowever, [ shall 
) a verv handsome income. ‘True, the not come down in a wig, neither shall | 
whole of it was wrung, by taxation, from wear my robes at home.’ 


] 


It has been remarked that poets are t 


ts. Cowpe r’s fond 


ness for hares is well known. Gray, 11 
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set len 
1. cle ited in g -fisi; and Si ficre, sien 
tis Nene ; 
; + aa ‘ 
é ss | ed d s SO Well, that he 
ited the ith ol stories which at- , ‘ f ha 
+ +} 1 
| o his tavorites south- W uls¢ 
} nw for us Ina Frave ™ ! - 
) erergymah, aevotes a para- l'} you } 
ie qualities of ‘a most worthy M 
( . vreat favorite, to whom hie L, 





yarn Rumpelstilzchen, and es 
e deat ten yé s afterward, he thus 
| i h epis to iother trend ' 1 v 
th poor old Rumpel was 
a 1, alte lon nd ha py alieas Ile loved 
| hh to i ¢ form wishes on « c-eved Db 
t i] s full titles were I he Swee | ri 
Nol e Archduke R pelstilz ced a t 
I M a, it ilemagne nteréd the 
i\ \\ ad oK ( \ tuike 
Ie oO Det n irs orl 
( t d. and « promise 
‘ | } ve \ tweivem 
Ss. O ier him deeply 
V l V of us \ ’ wave 
( s | {not have head,” } i 
I pre ad itt een Ve ! con 
\ ( XU | zchen | he seemed 
{ i rut li t { ! \ 
hh . » his spe ( nothing more 
( ed the title w h e ten¢ thr 
‘ lt \ i i S, he 
) one / i I ‘ n the sho 
IX ‘ ( ( inh L if i nd pastil I 
V i 1 a nad pat ce 
| i L, fe | I SV 
) \ 1 Wie ie! thé Lhe [or 
it ( can I I ) 
] ole of ] ‘ of 
_ ( ull me to 
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‘beloved Edith” continued in this pitia- sustain the overgrowth of t former. 


le state of existence ; and on the 16th of Sometimes, while gazing on her unper- 


Novetnber, 1837, hie chronicles her death ceived, the tears which her history 


a blessed deliverance.” Less than six awakened, have been suddenly repressed 


vears afterward, namely, on the 26th of by an unconquerable feeling of awe, pro- 
March, 18413, the same language—‘a , duced by the strange mystery of beauty 
ilessed deliverance’”’—was the spontaneous | and chara ds her Wi 
itteranct of those who Sto { by the be d- have f¢ It kiss th 0 





side of a beloved 


she was not of oui or race, 
too sacred for th i es of our 





f ferred to her } s tne 
characters ( History 
etore eak more f f them 
fh Was one ¢ : H t i ile - 
pt m, athletic | ¢ nified, 
ire CX] ( ( ( en ( V 
9 id l ro} H i ized 
ickintosh aserib er Ol 
| ful intellect psed; mu ite to the l * fusion 
: ng, b ru : of reason and Imagination h dis 
pica tinguished him. ‘There may few mind 
: % B , but } ble 
- equat to bacon s, yu it not I 
| | rf it 
LITTLE LELIA 
On min which $ 1 Of 
= eason, imagination, and s Such 














nd yet wearl tn 101 t saintly hus ¢ d lie began his } | ie in th 
L of OW er image rises before Jegal profession, with tl mises 
i ! rf 
swe W her name Iler figure was | the career of reeess Was duly widenin 
| , ‘ ] i | i cC—t! tt I : @F | wit { hum fi | i t 1s 
I ( mone hy enhaneed by a M n en ) ) WwW c } 1 oO ¢ salt 
‘ 
V adelinavie expression oOo: grace him to distu ed po ! 
it ess, While her brow possesse | Ile im ied early, and from lL oves— 
l ) ess of her father’s intellectual a matter i ‘i Innere Cgquive » USUG > mM 
. . , , . 4 1 
Iie | ile are some faces which fasel- act life than in fie j \ 1 dike 
nate 1 vith an almost painful interest— 1is— eart like his, warm it was, 
| 
1 interé which is neve ut 1 could have blundered > 10 rtant 
lway 1 Vain, demandi lana- n afl s the affection e sacred 
ono mystical ma 7 little | permian it relati row out 
9 5,” } 4 ! + ; 2 ] 4 
wlia’s. Early but guiltless sorrows had) of them, at a_ lat p 1 in hfe. A 
; ! ] } 2 
iven a precocious development to her | beaut il image suddenly dashed across 
ities, and still more to her sensibilities; | his path. ‘ Accomplishments (so called) 
| . ! | | | Lions 
nha Line t looked out trom those were not tacking to enhance ( eharms. 
} . 1 ryy } ey ; 
lrous features seemed such as micht Che more solid and practic ualiiications 
) } c 4 +] ce | 
eiong to a young angel, Who *OQunSCLOUS OL tine ex, those which | i House- 
iocenee, and yet shrouded in dark- | hold ther than the ball-rooin, were not 
Va anxious to le irn tne reason staple virtues In the comin ty vere ne 
i its fate, and vet tremblinely afraid that then re , and his course of life, in the 
: } ] 4 ] 1 ! . +} ne 
inxiety might be wrong and fatal. academic edifice or the professional 
1 , - . } . 
Precocity in childhood is usually repulsive, | office, had not rendered n skillful in 
eca it is unnatural, but in little Lelia idging of them. 
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alike to the 


tundard of nature, and true to its own moral 


hichest 


tru beauty,—true 


indications. Owoman! the highest beauty 


ticable to thee, whatever distortior 


n or disease or sorrow may have given 


form—the beauty of a pure 
oul, the beauty that seraphs see on each 


other’s dazzling brows, and bless with un- 














I} delicate physical charm which 
snared th ruined man, was but a 
phys | ae cent mit outline and eolor, 
us on a canvas. He found the painted 
imace fit only to be an ornament !n his 
( WII rool Wha kind ol com) iion 
was this to share the entiments, the 
ns. and uecesses of a high-minded 
man, belo whose dominant talents ne 
chieve f ianty imb LION Sé med 
too hare is ppo chagrin, sé 
Superse ed the first and fool 1 } sion 
But this not a the tinseled | t 
not onl pable of sympathy wit 
h hhionhe re ! was lca} le ot 
e comin t | ( ld es, und hie 
Kira eX pe ture were I 
NMortifi | eat mist ke ol h ( 
} l nd encde ored to ¢ uISé he 
| his exertions to provide for he 
‘ \ nee, that it might not overwhelm 
him with ~ e ruil He foresaw that 
, ‘ _ he cay ty nl 1 I 
fatal to His ex how- 
eo | | ice W | expe nh- 
3, t] = l l CI 
l moth ( lis tion, t li i 
I I 
} i ‘ t ones I 
( 1) fe vears h 
lik on to postpone wi 
} if etore htm nevitandi 
ik ) Kruptey too. Which he 
ki \ t Ivo ( otmer, and endeared 
I es With f own (mong these 
ere e fatherless children ot the bene 
i of his vouth Who, J oud of h 
young promise had led him through 
s edu 1 introduced 
publie lift This was the bit 
1 his ecup of uish Ile e 
| i Vith wh, 1 it were even ] 
j pe sm = reat yal had been ib- 
dued b Tt xy sorrow to that deep nd 
subn S1OI wha \ ( manhood 
remia ned w n in, revotte V I rony 
f n th thou ol the sulterings of 
helple , A dren ¢ s departer 


is 
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Great natures have usually some great 
. The father of Lelia could 
have baffled any trial while hope remained ; 
but ambition feeds on hope, and when 
despair alone confronts it In the strife, it 
ierveless. He beeame despondent ; 
the bottle offered a temporary, though 
deceitful relief, and the mighty man was 
wrecked—wrecked in property, in morals, 
and in health. His ruin had become 


» on the day when the scene we have 





deseribed occurred in his parlor. 

Crushed though he was, he did not fail, 
at times, to resume his former energy, 
and to struggle for self-recovery. As- 
sisted by sult ible sympathy on the part of 
his wife, the endeavor might have been 


ful: but failing of this, his heart 


failed within him, and he sunk at last into | 


apparently irrecoverable intemperance. 


His home was broken up; his wife, de- 





no him, f | shelter, with her child, 
in the family of | sister in a neighbor- 
ng State Ile himself. heart-broken, 
hopeless. self-abandoned, lingered about 
his old resorts hort time, and then, fall- 
ing to the current which was bearing 
outhwestward its wails of good and evil, 
ppeared. 
" \ S Ss In front of a log 
( yin, i eu e from the localities il- 
ead to. sits an emaciated invalid, 
( lows nh nh 4 m-chal 
I e still traces of beauty midst the 
( f | features [here is an un- 
wonted ness there also Solemn 
tno hts of the tuture is back l retle t- 
ed | t upon the past ind frequently that 
chit brow shows the anguish of a broken 
and repentant heart. At her knees clings 


young form which has elung to het 





through all her years of suffering. It is 
“little Lelia.” That marvelous face 
| a eel } a ty ; 
looks up with undiminished beauty, ten- 
derness, and sadness upon the dying coun- 
| 
+ 7 +} ] 
tenance of her mother, and nken 
eve ot the nv lid seem to re id t last 
f of mvstery of its meaning 
She talks to her child as to one of ripe r 
ve who « com hend the evil of her 
rt nd t t her 1 the extremity of 
he st hours. She weeps over the 
trivo nd heartlessue ss of he tite . bit- 
words of sympathy for the lost husband 
I er, accompanied with bitter tears, 


1 } ] + i 
t from her, and humble ejaculations tor 


the merey of that God who is her only 
remaining refuge. 

Still later, another picture presents 1t- 
self. The invalid is extended motionless 
on the bed of death, looking with fixed ey 


upward, while tears lie upon her sunke 





cheeks. Over her bends the ehild, the lli- 
separable child, reading with a sobbing 
accent from a book of religious consola- 
tion: “ Him that cometh unto me I will in 
no wise cast out ;” “ Come unto me, all 


len, and I 


“'There is joy in the 


‘ 


ve that labor and are heavy la 
will give you rest;” 
presence of the angels of God over on 


sinner that repenteth ; “ Let not your heart 


be troubled—ve belleve in (rod, believe 
also in me;” “Tn my Father’s house art 
many mansions—I go to prepare a place 
for you;” ‘ Whosoever believeth in m«¢ 


shall never die. 


. alone in the world, was 


Little Lelia 


timidly conscious of her new and helpless 





lot, and was penetrated with unutterable 


sadness, but not with despondencs Her 


severe discipline ot trial had taught hei 


During 


to trust in God, even in extremity. 


the last three years the family of her aunt, 
wherein she and her mother had found : 
home, had passed, by rapid transitions, t 


almost the frontier line of settlements on the 


Red River; but in these movements in the 





remote wilderness she had met with relig- 
ious influence of a very humble, but import- 
ant character, the history of which we in- 
not now ce tail. They had oiven new re- 


sources of strength and comfort to her young 


it, and prepared her to minister to her 


pl 
dying mother the consolations of religion. 

Months passed, and 
from Ne w-Orleans stoppe d “to wood’ at 


the village, the pallid, but still beautifu 





child, w seen making her timid way 
through the throng to Inquire of the eap- 
tain for any news of her lost father. iar 

frequent applications had made the officers 
of the boats on the route familiar with hei 
tory, and the pathos of her yeuns voles 
had won their rough hearts; they spoke 
to her with the tenderness of woman. ii 


had told them the name, and described t 

them the form of her parent, and severa 
of these hardy, but generous men, touched 
by h beautv and her sorrows, | id been 
t ineredjble pains to asce tain his fate— 
but in vain They dread d at las if 














ling at the village, and th eported man and the father of t 
j secn to wipe away tle appea ed pro lide i travele 
eu is they beheld the little ken into th tain’s ¢ e, anda 
cen form ipproa hing t made of his state ~ ind that 
ous crowd of boatmen, ne th yenero Once a imed ot 
1 limm ints Her a] hopes for the child er little 
juestion “ Nonewsof him, my ing { Lane d be \ Ve 
ile usual reply of the strong, but | « } midst his thoughts 
oice ; and the dovelike child var 
till another arrow in her breast One e more in this life-dram 
mths pass, and she is still | an upper chamber of one of those sh 
the he - breakin ppeal viileh then we ibout the only ho 
bly, bt neatly, h fic t W ¢ ot ( veston, | a 
wes Of sadness, which, | f 1c us, and burnin 
enhance the peculiar, th By his bedside sits a ph 
i ( of her beauty, she looking alte ely nd Xk | 
er wa i” n t ti \V 1 ahd patient Lhe 
( tl nore ongly Line a ( s il | id | ( ( 
si ee s the usual mut hoy \ : I hie pal : Ds 
e harsh lips | pers} 0 ps from his brow 
t i’ ; tL to iwakes t CxXpr sion, as 
k eck! b © how vaking from a comes Oo 
| ! i lel h 1d * iit le ‘ { if 1 Lu 
! PI tion from iround | ( ve it the twve ( 
\ unob ‘ ed inetl t rte hill as 
iro . etivels vu mixture ol ) L rapt e eV 
i ( ty i CNX iH \ S trent 
on a oan Bie. wii aan Wh Whoi hives] 
4 Pe ( th rot ) | 13. ! 
ed | WwW la = t ( \ { | i 
ound the oth la! my ! om d! \ 
0 Ul n ec ob tie The ex micnt ef ‘ ) 
them \ it brawt ( dv j OSC ‘ { 
l \ ‘ re ‘ Hi {¢ ‘ ( ( 
sI ‘ 1 | el i¢ I \ Vis vi hoa tii 
‘ ¢ spoken L ine im ! ! 
ken in more 
( Had i s ( ded 1 ¢ ected er 
r | | SO a 0 yore ! i ( 
‘ ino 1 sorrow, and ed | i hundre 
p n ot beloves bes = : 
tl ( im thre i \I i week had 
The |] ot sorre ic] 1 \ ta ol 
lect this poor worl But the m of the | t 
( il ties have iv 50 Crod ! i i t 
0 ce, whateve \ not only found 
( Tie eir rudi ess ! 
mw of s scene ! The rest i er now lives 
t nan mn tive town ot I] S ie th 
Lill CSpo ed, I p } l il sl Ss resume 
lost 1 ] vas 1 be l l and hom | » fim 
’ | kre l . re lie S ( l { 1 Is gon Ye Tle 
pa have now a im sa 1 impo 
n Cralve » ex HiiMmorn ¢ fame ¢ 1 t \ t 
on r Ww ( ( lancholy in 
. { 









































nnloniatine consclousness ¢ f his past deg- 
radation eomes over him, and then, next 
to his appeal to God, is his appeal to the 
im of h child In those desolate 
hours, | miniature lies upon the table 
fi m wet with his dropping tears 
Littl Lelia still watches over him, but 
it is from the heaven to which she always 
belonged. The child sleeps in the sandy 
waste of the Galveston cemetery, but the 
t ] nic the * excellent clory “he 
Cod b sed for little children! “ Of 
1 is the kingdom of heaven.” How 
do th young ministries of gladness or 
flee bless « households, and bind 
ve) l di me 1 he ts th tendernesses 
of th etter nature! llow does the 
robust of the st man melt under 
the ) } ) he tiny hand and the | ud- 
rn f orld, with its clamorous tempta- 
l t ebuked into lence when 
TT V ole us to virtue 
Va ry 4 be p 1 then to 
I »! W Vv" this desolate 
) ! ( t b] SS¢ pre sence 
’ » th t, manly father; 
t ) kk r not mw h of the virtue 
{-1¢ t tl i Ss with thee 1s 
! f of prote on which 
Cis | permitted thé tender 
i ) e about thee lear not to 
( ! Lhe yerrwhomor lize 
CXC SS ot such an iffeetion 
It no exees The more thou 
t the more wi lil be f d to 
) { who wav them to thee 
erie 
FEMALE COSTUME, 
mlik B sh female dress, first men- 
t history, is that of Boadice 
() 1 | il Dion Cassius oi 3 
1 ar ( ippearane from which 
we lear t she wore a torque oj rid, 
i f several colors. all in folds, ar 
OV ed by a broo i be of 
I Females in the lower walk 
( ‘ oT SO elt ty elad, Dut 
ed themselves in kins 
! With I poet "when 1Waorn- 
L th most The « was 
) | ety jue oO ful ) 
lvant it did not entail the 
! ( ( Ing Stuy tn ‘ 
\ Saxons. co 1, le j n as 
Che la threw 


COSTUME. 


their bear-skins; but, not having the fea 
of Mrs. Bloomer before their eyes, w 
are compelled to state that they adopted 
that aborninable skirt, which strong-minded 
females denounce as the badge of slavery, 
and as the result of the wickedness « 
that hard-hearted monster—man. M 


Planche tells u ‘he Anglo-Saxon ff 





Ss 
males of all ranks wore long, loose @ 
ments, reaching to the ground, gistinguish- 
ed, in various documents, by the 1 ne o1 
the tunic, the gunna or gown, the cyrt! 
or kirtle, and the mantle. he first and 
last articles describe themselve but he 
terms gown and kirtle have caused much 
disputation, from the capricious applicatio 
of them to different parts of d Wi 
must presume the gunna or gown, gene 
ally neal the long, full robe with loose 
sleeves, worn over the tunie——and_ the 
kirtle an inner garment, at this period, as 
we find it mentioned in the w of Wy1 
floda, ‘among other linen webb,’ | 
one place di bedas white. ‘The sleeve 
of the tun ching in elose rolls to the 
wrist, like those of the men, are generally 
confined there by a bracelet. or t ninat 
with a rich bore ; and the ma he 
down befor and behind, coverina the 
whole figure, exes pt when looped 1 p | 
the lifted arms, when it forms point ¢ 
festoon in front. The head-dre of all 
classes is a vail, or long piece of linen o 
silk, wrapped round the head and neek 
Und the Danes, little alter m was 
made in the costume. The only alter 
tion adopted by the Anglo-Norman ladies 
was that of lacing the gown so as to make 
it sit close to the figure. In the re is of 
Rufus and He nry I., the ladies sported 
outrageous skirts and sleeves, In Nin 
John’s time, richly-furred pelisses we 











worn in winter, under the mantle he 
wimple also then came into ust it was 2 
handkerchief worn round the head and 
chin Under Edward 1., we find th 
satirists attacking the ladies’ skirt 

ithors of the * Roman de la Rose,” a 
the ladies, “if their feet be not malt) ! 
delicate, to wear long robes, tr ng on 
the pavement, to hide them ; the on the 
contrat who have pretty feet, oul 
seled to elevate their robes { for <« 
venience, that all who are passing by ma 
see and admire them.” (nother poet, « 
the thirteenth century, compares the ladies 
ot his day to pe acocks and magp “Fo 
the pies says he, “natu wear feath 
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of t they 
blu mid- 
dle the 
¢ thy fi 
li costul of t \ Cl 1 ee iry S 
emarkable chat eC) The lady was im 
prisoned in wh one to the hy 
| irtetet w! ch covered the neck to 
chin wa emoved, and an enormous 
rising gradually from the front of the 
shoulders to nearly the height of the head 
} nine en cled the wearer like the him- 
s or glory of a saint From the bosom, 
\ | I ll cdiscovere . descend d an 
erm ( tomacher, on each side of 
which jutted out | zontally the e1 mous 
fardinga! | type of t modern 
pue, th hie whieh Was b she ] 
e court by K George IV.” The 
uff was the conse em of tl Introdaue- 
tion of starch, \ 1 Stubbs gravely tell 
us was tl Inve on of the devil I} 
con lin fashion till Mrs. Tt 
ho | ! hand the pe 
of Sir Thomas O was hun 
Under Ch ] | C% , 
female « ‘ more be me ¢ 
nf il ] ed ij way 14 thre ‘ 
tion of tl lo 1 me nt dresses of 
the Res which but too well cor 
| of the nd 
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ether forming a dress as ungraceful and strange country indeed, since such a cus- 
nappropriate s ever disguised female | tom prevails in it. 
‘harms At length the fashions of the Thus he reflected, and beeame so curiou 
LV < £ eetul W hethe r the ladies of Lo know the eause of his elevation. that 
) ( ll re-attempt Bloomerism, of he determined to ask one of the nobles of 
course we cannot tell. The advantages | his court, who appeared a elever man, to 


e, that 1 makes the ladies look much solve the riddle for him. ore Il me, vizle 
inger, and that it does away with the hy you have made me your 


could you know of my ar- 





necessity of wearing stays—a matter of 





mportance, as it concerns that future | rival on your island ind what will be 

which must be wrought out by healthy | the end of all this?’ 

hearts beating in healthy frames. ‘Sire,’ answered the vizier, “ this 
o~ <> 2-< isla id i called the Island of Probation. 


and is inhabited by beings of a peculiar 











) } * oy 1O 
| ALM L, KA \ UD. order. In times gone by, the \ asked the 
‘ VRIENTAL APOLOGUES. Almighty to send them every year a son 
of Adam to reign over them Che Al- 

HE DESERT ISLAND m shty h S accepted their p nd 
\ RICH el le man, being desirous | every year, at the same time. he causes 
1 a ke one of his slaves happy, man to | nd upon th islar } | e in 
estowed upon him freedom, and alsoa ship | habitants hasten joyfully to meet him, as 

hted with all kinds of costly wares. | you have seen, and acknowledge him fi 
Go he, ! to a foreion | their rule but his gove ! lasts only 
\ ( \ With these | one y When that period has elapsed, 
ro t s ] your own.” nd when the ppoin 1 day round 
ovag but he | he is deprived of all his t y HH 
| é sea, when a royal at is taken from | nd |} 

1 are | > Was cast ig 1 puts on his mean e¢] y rhs 
rain ck and w lee IHlis precious | servants forcibly carry him to t shore 
ures sank nd companions | and place him in ps built expressly f 

he alone escaped h great | that purpose, which be him on to a 
| ved each the shore | er island. Th ind 1 dese 
ol n I! nory, nake ind h Ip- he who was me days bet { b¢ rhty 
farth I l, and was | kine, ves the La one, and 
| nes, when he | finds n¢ jects n ends. 'Ther¢ 
} , 
( roe town, ] no one t »] *1} ! if 
li ol nh t came ind if en I { lh r to the 
\ ium, and with loud shouts ol jo) best ( I will h ( S ( 
ed him heir kit Tl surround- | rowfu nd melancholy | th eseri 
r him with cries of weleome, they placed | land \ the banishment of the o 
L splendid ¢ I ed him to the ki , the | ple go forth to meet the new 
) \ v¢ t ) | ila e, the y ( \ n tt prov le 2 OF ft \ m ht 
lothe oim a | I le, bound send n 1 usual 1 ( every vea 
} 1d 0 1 him On witho e% pt ) nd e him 
i olde thire ne nopvies pre hed, with t s e pit ecedin 
Knelt be e him, and swore allegiance in | ones Such, sire, is the le | 
he nat ot e whol ) e nev ot 1 kin mi, Wii ho erelon Cal 
l tye veda | 0 to ( we ¢ rf ( 
Y { {ro ire i unt he continu- And we my } * pur 
ese extraordinary occurrences | short d tion of their pows 
vere in truth realitie I cannot under- “To none of them,” answered the vizier, 
ad he to himself, what has ~" Wa Nn law of mut yunl vi Du 
r ( he eve of th people, and ome allo L the lve ) dazale 
! em to make forlorn strane. the brightness w \ rounde he 
/ 
( | Chey know not who I am. thre they fo i ) ! tutul 
| vhence | came, but plac ! 1 the vful nt, and passe ve 
nee ¢ i@lr throne. Chis n De the ( r wisd Othe ON 
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FULLER OSSOLI ee ee eee 
travels. She wason the point of 
: Nal = ing for Europe with Professor 
IV. Miss Martineau, who was then 
analyzed the char r and | her travels in the United States; 
Marg: neglecting, in re was indefi ]y ystponed, and he 
life; and this, because her | desti was ( For a mon 
not fe, buta iracter. | however, she d respecting 
en us only in | choice of the means to be employed 
commencement and th ting the members of her family 
her ¢ Her joyless, Id she make her daily | 1 by 
sedentar hildhood, has te labors, or in some occ pation | 
ibed. We shall now | obnoxious to the eaprie tastes 
rte of that childhood; | the hour? With great pr 1 good- 
1ys unhappy, but enfevered | sense, which st lamented h r not 
by I movement too | devel i. a which never f 1 he 
1. It may be d that | entirely, she chose the latter alternative 
ver hap] pent her | and went to teach, first in Mr. Allcott’ 
for ha ( nd had chool in Boston, and sul ntly a 
hadow he wv Providence There we e her? ng 
; ith That lemit le herself ce 1a ly tothe most unpleas 
nh ¢ y reion like ant ] | 9 & 1 t thir simultane sly 
f; ecessarily | L i Ital IG ) For 
) nd paltry ti she found, to all apy ice, 
\ The f ce h PI } W el yment 
the death of | which gave her tranquillity and parted < 
,in 1835. Margaret | freshness to he life, of 1 it had 1 
t year old ulm Iways deprive i; b leneth 
t woman, who fter havir Is ealil on 
en 1 +} except tl P oi a 4 handoned it 
e] nd t order t hal ) 
lj ( wl not « children, but ove 
y all t life In y we behold her 
ego | i leading a hard, fatiguing tonot 
no f provide | exis , str to divide her time 
) vi ( between her hiterary avo¢ t! 
Vl { { ( dutie he \ | 1 to Hill it 
nother, 1 , and t} ti 1 ly ly by } \ 
Sle ] he t uC t! ( } ! } 
' ( ed I , ’ t 
} f } mihi the t of 4] 
r x ‘ ie 4 ] hie 1° 
I 1G onG t of He} } 
r\¢ withe P 
nd t | migh on Lat an { t! t of he 
} eC h { 7) , 99 4 i 
RSE - , 
1 P 
I 
' » t 1 her no 
"¢ ( 
1 T : “~~ of 
( ( | 
; 7 ] \ {) i ‘ ] y ! 
| mM ‘ \}] beautiful poesy of 
j hou only Love 
I, No. 6.—LL 
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1] ’ ! ect ms upon me talk now and } vs M Fuller, 

| pe | ceS ¢ er narrative of enough to free my lungs and chan my 
She lett | me vithout having positlo , so that | did not vet tired 7 At 
markable, « xeept Mme. he s¢ nd visit, } Huma vas changed; 

~ 1} ( il menals, whom | he was in h i crid mood, and les 
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MARGARET 
nd le of the Rome of former 
Vain were her efforts '—the drum 
n be the peopl shout thei 
ons, hears under | S 
ks of death or of ba n 
irily, and of necessity, she mingles 

il matters in alternate sym- 
gnation. If she sympathized 
epublican followers of Mazzini, 
is we believe, participated in 
one reason may excuse her. 
of her mind at the epoch of 
I | Margaret had at 
od | | her t ier foree of 
ned no longer of exercising 
yb contrary, yearned no 
or ¢ to think ;—she sought 
! she found both in the 
vy, and forgot herself in 
of ex nal thir * Onee.” 
from Rie *“] had resolution 
r Ite my elf, nd t? to 
mv ¢ t = f ly ¢ ) 
Cn e of life is bevond m 
| €e myseil, ¢ expe 
I wine is, moreover, 
1 in the triumph of the 
r her husband v 
fore. 
vhat a novel word in 
n with Margaret! But before 
! e, we must draw 
Of fe friends, which 
eX] ) n of certain disputed 
i S l Ll be emembered 
. ie of “Souvenirs.” pub 
twelvemonth sinee, the 
Bel » confirmed the truth 
ements in a papal circular 
+] ; rs in tl ‘ Memoirs” 
( I | m to eertain other 
) r the e of Rome by the 
M t was appointed by 
( se] oso, Directress ot 
e of t spital of the Fate- 
In S « y, she had 
ty of eing all the wounded, 
requ ited \ h their lan- 
( try, their origin, and 
lowing vowal to esca] 

e are French, some Germans, 
b¢ Indeed, | no ati It 
lat there were com rativel 
| ; n them ‘Thus 
i contess n { M rvaret 

tall the Romans 





have been vanquished; it is a cosmo- 
politan array, the army of Mazzini. 
Here is an incontrovertible state- 
ment throws singular light upon 
he question of right, in the destruction of 
the Roman Republic. It must be recol- 
lected that the party opposed to the 
expedition against Rome, have alwavs 
denied that the combatants were foreigners: 
but this can no longer be doubted, after 
the firMmation of irgaret Another 





who ras out at 
ted for an hour or 
osteria, when sud 
ished into 
“VW e are qi 

- >. 
n Gari Idi. 


nillace. and if w 


her room and ex- 








Margaret tranquillize 
paying the expense of the soldiers who 
had invaded the osteria Che soldiers of 
Garibaldi wer therefore, as nas been 
heretofore asserted, the terror of peaceabli 
ltaliar instead of defending the country, 
they treated it as a conquered territon 
TI < ipie t le sets aside | doubt be- 
s have belied 
i V Xa v . 
rs are so rare 
in the memo of Margar had it been 
othe I \ . we > ot | have opt ned some 
mportant revelations, if we may judge 
from the iwo statemel! which are 
found ther dentally 


most sin indeed, it is inexplicable 
In wl communicated re eting this 
union, there is still something which 
remains exceedingly obs nd difficult 
of comprehens on, Without our being able 
to state precis ly in what the mystery 
consists. The name of he husband was 
Giovanni Angelo Ossoli He was the 
youngest son of the Ma s d’Ossoli, a 
Roman nobleman, who, after having en- 
joyed onsiderable fortune, was at this 
period almost ruined. <At 1 time in 
which the you r Marquis nade M iret’s 
equaintance, his father was still living, 
and the marriage, in all probability, was 
not consummated until after | death 
His three brothers were in the papal 
service one 1 the administration iS 
sé ( ! Pp IVV ( hamber the 
othe 1 the Guard Noble. Of | 

{ } rie he republican 
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M raret was very h Py ) h pe ¢ S which one of them ve for a coffin, 
( too lat nd w 0 great it was buried among the sand heaps o 
‘ idietion with he whol | lite to. that melancholy shore.’ 
e able to endure. Margaret felt this, Thus terminated, by a horrible catas 
i uways a presentiment that the trophe, the life of this ardent and feverish 





wi ild be to he ‘ fatal V lr. Woman. Margaret Full r | ar} 1} 


place in the annals of her country. It 





} I enan 
hus , could no 1 consequence t n | rel m ot 
difficulties, be made available for the Americans, there is nothing more 
me CONSE € nd indeed 1 tain { ous than this. We are interested in 
Bes , he was outlawed. His this question, W Kure peans ; uch an 
! ecre from th ‘ th ex ne may erve us 1¢ l mor ] 
M troiestantis 1 connection thermometer, by which to 1 the 
l ‘ ! ( t i re Hiean, ount of luene which ] opean ideas 
» deprive him of his have had, and ar lL excit » th 
mo! It b I V; leve opment of trans tlantie « Lizatior 
’ i e Italy, | to k a whole h ry of America is tl 
l LDif iores Ot ol th ideas ol | roy i 
\ ‘ ) vel f M ‘ Lauthe ind Calvin, who may be re ded 
Q, husband sailed the founders of New-Enela n 
i i k El f sOC KE i Voltaire, who may be cx dered 
‘ ! Mi ot wantin t tur the founders of the I I 

















! 1 his bovhoo itis kK I legel who are tl] posti 
e sea Death of aon l nd intellectual enovation 
Voy e, an \ ea t S a vast workshop of ex 
( | 1] 1 t 14 ‘ | noral thi nm ni ] 
L\ ll l l | il l ( LLinngos =] 1] 
f] ol $s nation rf An ica 1S hit listis une 
ler the eye e] { world lt is but the econ 
| : ¥ Who with his he here of our plane All that Ie 
} 
a ' eom- pe tl ks, America ippl », Whether i 
1 ’ , j 
\\ ( endl nh indt il invention o L S\ n ol 
4 
it r ne his ents | 1 ral Uh Americans | I { 
, , , 
On Th ent, nd | obably Will not h i 
| , 
i ’ 1 ( j \ ( r time tv Come, hy i 5 Wi a 
of New-York, when operly their own; but they kne 
( ror i Ih¢ live cosmopolitan lif » and they ( ( 
care e of the frightful I! the influe sof Europ: ldea hich 
I 
1 ¥ Vy chal 
‘ em. ’ vould disturb our reason, events whi 
t en ed, but would infl destruction upon us, have ) 
i i 
rily { Ie | ted i L fit effeet upon th tL tem} iment al 
! ( ( | [ W » per- orous ss re 1 ful to the . 
\ Ihe Ana \ ) | I | S$ ¢a ible ol urln thei 
t " i solemn So \ y have en her n ke 
save I Oo ‘ h ft Ma et Fuller « t not to 
Ma I j nd stal é de too severely Her influen 
‘ ‘ ( ) ( ( Vi »micht have b i | ] tiul n Opn 
N } f ere ed. ¢ has be >» on th contrary fut \ 
( with l s Am After the revolutions it has 
, , , 
Osso no ‘ oul f one through, and the shoeks it has st 
| ‘ ] ; + 
The eo of r i Ancelino ‘ tered, the pean mind re es tol 
1 ; 1 ] t ] 
re ) 1 r ed \ i) { Cc LO! it must D 
nies nd hore « hed w 1 pl } wher verned 
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| \ ( f i ecanne 0” earefully weigh 
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especially developed by the powe1 of an 

} pecul nroperties of which al ] 

irt, tne } ll properues OF which, and 
superiority other arts, we know not 
L- ci . - 

rightiy ye I spe ik nol of poetry, or oi 


, but of music. Why do we for- 





et, wh icknowledgin that musi 

I oii ove a | emoti yea 
sell produce Line —t! the oO | es 
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n iabvrinth—th more fi ly, more 
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Lil Spirit é 
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DETACHED THOUGHTS FROM JEAN PAUL RICHTE! JO; 
ed by Infinite Goodness to fall short of | tenement is t tl t cons 
ts promise, even to the unconscious and thousand sut- 
b chall the aivis ae 
expce ha Shlatl the divine instinet f priy on 
I ( il su red to objectless and waste O1 
Vv IHtim who Shapeth all things to tion, WU U 
1€1 « a ihen too, a distinction yay it 
tween the mere instinct of the painful 
' ’ } 
ul : plan of a future world | casting off of its skin, n ow swatl C 
! | } r] Inno f 
Is iwh upo the S< l Ot man. bands, the ( K aun h ol 1 
i he Fi i ha e 1c rs, Line pid pupa, she 1 come i uy 
1 é enna mal instinct | or come forth in corruption, with its fou! 
] te it rophetic promises, and its | slough hanging around it as a shro 
} ) 1] 
¢ ( ; l aim vag ne ; nd Bi men Can velleve I il ( { 
VS a upels to the end it has in vi belie all agai uit slow of heart 
i F 1] 1] : 
t : 1 | ef a 3, | to CelvV ail ul speak of ils 
” ( n t ecret powerful \ 1 and ( 3! 
( Lire me 9 l up a lk chy d \ $ l lk ( cure 
) t ood, f n id | from our \ Whol full of 
ill Olispr g In I . on sul ne 1 the ho t.d [ { i 
( i net ot immortality S $ t trom 1 ] iong, bI lit | ire 
h f n , even here below; for | We do, indeed, live in a w erful night 
\ ( Ot Ile ld des 1iter Uit Xl ene and t { l it ae . es 
me ( that 1 prese nts are Oo rr rhit But 
I 
( S ( the com- aor not tt presuppose ae 1! 
} } TT ] 
I ior which 110 ( i may we ct i GUrseive 
\ | 0 ih the the I lle low to the reopen Ol Him who be ifs ip world 
1] I i the mass of —of Him who has ereat d, and who pro- 
\ i ( color , does vides for the jovs eve n of insects, as care 
I | ‘ no pre re of fil f He were the tle lather 
I | g 
] A ; 
c ¢ I . . is U very <¢ VO { if to lk 
( { ) Vhicn spreads ; ft nhinking, D DY 
f oy t 1 the W thougl 
} ent ol 1D ery one | ! l [r 
) f u ime of rea —]} f s en- 
on I s ! poet ( selt Ve 
1 More \ ok for are to in an ¢ ial youth 
: ‘ 
L com] n between the ! have never had sueh har feeling 
' the soul and that of the f the ro\ ss ot human he l 
] I in the cate llar, instinet he e afternoon, | have it vrit 
il | ! rie vhich it x | \ ers »>SIX Cille it pe i 
Oo In t ( erpul lies It « S nottl \ t i er 
» Swan dam, the chry- | us, considers efore foo] a 
dl th 1, contains the butter- | ascribes his CeSs I ) esistless 
vy, W 1 \ ind antent powers 
\ ( i S4 f } es thr rh he ¢ ( ( \ | rle sion, to 
, , } 
( ; ts In, Wil 1 nothing ct ( than 
elf new $,and imi I t otl hou n iey could 
I t! ( ( only t may, a hen i the less 
l, eak lorth to f ym, and, I - If self-knowledge b My § virtue, 
} — } + bh } yl 
) ( S ough, noun ri, Via S ich better one [-! Wi- 
( ( rse diet of Ik > t! edge I" more mes, 
i 
’ ' 
el l I s 4% How » eed upon t Vv cf pre ones t 
I I 
, ’ 
v, | live f ve. O! how do SCI le e con poison. 
niiitu ss n U desires of th ! K I i Ui it \ 1- 
) ! 1¢ \ ] Hy \ 1] } , + ma press ns 
i Vv V i Ib, 11 pup pre 0 
e permitte » burst the chrysalis, Line t of ] el sas 
, 
Wide 1 Vv ¢ 1 { adel r $ Oss 
P " 3; dun a r 
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M | “it . no less than the other whether he should take an umbrella or 
i ct to limitations of  great-soat with him, or whether he \ 
our f es; but as no one en- | go forth unprepared for anything but 
deavors ch the highest point, we are | warmth and sunshine. But indications 
| e ot where s boundary lies weather are not ¢ nly to be found 1 
lo “Man m seek t h not so rical changes, the clouds f nish 
I ‘ »>f ise his data, and animals evidence every change 
{ . nothen | and he who sets to work to study these 
I ers,” is to say, * Take food, | things gains something more than weathe 
vi nay be nourished thereby, | wisdom, he acquires the habit of observa- 
vO may be sharpened.” tion. 
| a matter of indifference to us what 
tl k of our understandings, | B4®OMETRICAL CHANGES IN THE WEATHER 
I | k of our dress. 
\ ! Hits not the object SO 
mu ect of it. While rejoic- 
I l s t we have lso 
i t t Ve re ) i) ip- 
| ( es us oul 
| ‘ ’ et ohit 
lit | er sube- 
( own, remains 2 
t of love time, | manent 
, tions The mercury will oft rise or f: , 
mars Thus the | has just been mentioned, for some t ne, 
" e it but free before the fair wet we er, Which 1 
) ve pre mnostica " Y' I nd will thre 
scan fall or rise d no the conti ce of t 
WEATHER WISDOM eee ener eee ee ee ae 
Varlane With the exXistir S eC ol th 
MARLY « ) professes to be phere Under such « nstances 
j | vbody t severy- | the ciple before luded m be 
na be exp t- aT ( ni 1 l t the ( r onl 
: Cn ¢ vbody I f ( change 1 the 
’ Cc monly called Line has taken if t th elie ot whiel 4 
| I “\ t I s only may not vet 
t Vations on the As en ft ot ( ye ‘ 
W ch ¢ tain S ney ¢ mi r ? 2 ( 
Is. g en- | der-s mn me expecter n winter, 
\ fish en S en fall f trost of ( con- 
) ! lore weal eC, 1n es a ¢ e olw vitl 
or citizen d aw and rain. But in a continued fros 
( ley are un of the mereury indicates approae 
« ii 
t vedic ons, ng snow 
: I ological When violent le has followed a 
thi ver of n fall of the meret t beoir 
f ( es, With acertainty | t se again very rapidly, espe ly about 
nas 1s comprehen eason of the equinoxes ; In this ¢ 
i sale will not last lon No l | 
of hat quick fluctuations of the b meter e to be in- 
cl es, | - { | ted -. 2 eat t 
of pel ns W have weatle t is only th 
nh can or he contu © OF fal l 
‘ > of dis line tended to in this respe¢ Ai ot mer- 
} ? st | vé 1) or cury\  } UY nil I lor Fcon- 
! form y l OSS t nee ot wet { weatl ren- 
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ATIO 


ig, 1n 


NS FURNISHED BY CLOUDS, ETt 
are an old-fashioned index to 
er. In many an old country 
many an old doggrel verse its 





her-wisdom lessons are conveyed :— 
evening red and mort 
et the traveler on his way 
bn ey I la mot l, 
; . 4 — 
i nt tr sl i 
} L-. } ] ye att +} tine 
th SKy De clear, alter the continu- 
+ ; ! } + 
of ft W her, light streaks 
loud (¢ s) appearing are the first 
1} - 
tions of el moe If thes clouds 
: 1 
mulate, and descend into lower re- 
ot th mosphere, r nh commences 
1 the sun a rs » be r I 1 
with rk lid ecrims streaks, in 
‘ ] ] ] 
) We Mi ied tines, Wind, an rain, 
1 l we h ] be eX} eted. 
I 
t sul veather, the sky, during 
fine days s often loaded with 
eS ( loud. « i », rounded, and 
‘ | nh VW h such 
nmediate change need be ap 
ed. If, however, toward even- 
ee S rr l in the hort 
' nn ba “—— nes 
} S S iess 1 closeness 
t t a ul sign of 1 
) ry cle rim \ greenish 
Vv even i ire pre- 
vet l whatever may ve 
' 
| » COLO ind ¢h icLer, l n- 
] | ] 
0 e ¢} S, parti larly toward 
- lye enerally taken as in- 
n t . ve LuUSE ( 
1) e in tiv r must return to 
urth in Phe « ppled or mottled 
I 
yund the moon consi la 
ct ns 1 Of , CVen when 
ho pparen cloud itervening ) 
heim 
RAI IND COMMON PROGNOSTICS Ot 


p 
yvoodwork ot houses iS doors 
I V-shutts A 
raln n un unl ( 
y | t 
ees, i Wasps 
I t | ‘ = ~ 
} | 
I 
1 ¢ iW i ) 














fly 1 compact 
setting sun, it 
f they re 
evening, ! 
may be expected. Snails d slugs a 
| 
pear in greater number in damp weatlue 
| | 
both be re and afte rain 
more noisy in the ponds 
marshes at the same tim Swallows fly 
low before rain, because the l ets while 
e the prey approach nearer tot eal 
at that time It has been observed that 
fish are eager in bolting at flies, and ar 
more active before rain, fora simil eauson 
(‘he uneasiness of pigs before a storn 
: + . - | 
I been a theme ot amuseme n rura 
life, quite long enough to t the trutl 
of th observation 5 expect u 
a 
vst rl hins gam 
of the w 
uinea-fowls, and many 
y l | } : 
{ ) Dd, eC pa li \ norous D 
I r 1 the dome Ci man 
fests uneasiness by frequent crow 
Birds in general retain in the ll-pa 
of thel feathers a ql ty oF ¢ \ >} 
when t feel an extraord ae ee 
of moisture in the at nosphe , they ex 
pre by means of their bills, and d 
{ over their fi to sé r 
t bodies against the effects of an ap 
] 
p oachineg showe 
Domes animals, as cows and sheep, 
but pa ularly the latter, on t pproa 
of rain, feed with eat lit the 
open field, and retire ne the trees and 
hedge as soon as they i tisfied 
In e weather they g and loung 
] , ] 
out, ea rand resting a Cly, W 
ippare! differences 
Phe closing of the tlowe of the ana 
, 
lis a isis on dull days and in moi 
weathe has conferred uy aw ft Ul 
of the * po nan’s weather-glass bu 
the following lin convey most of the 
popular precepts on the subject, and we 
therefore venture to pre t the — 
| 
“7 ’ Sa Matias Sel 
‘] k black, tl is ] : 
t fa ‘ t S] s 
\ A id 
moon in haloes hid her head 
Tl lit rd | l 
} ¥ rain} sna we 
( t izht-red pimperne 
Hi = } ¥? ; ' 
Old I . I ire on the rack 
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ai S - 
’ tT 4 ’ TT ‘ 
het send her J ELLY-FISHES 
luck I i-fowls cry, may ’ t the ] d of t 
h i nig age 
i ’ ie! t Po} ime ol $ Ol TS, 
, , 1 | 
; which, t i npie in their organiz l, 
= t V 4 ‘ ] + +] 
' I V ; ( f ot ] st to t zoo! FIST ind 
‘ » so! | 1 
j + ‘ ‘ Ltractive to the ¢ nmon of irom 
P the s rularit hy t f + 
. ! F I 1 j]aws; . - ( itv ¢ 1S, 
fy . ht ] _ 4] 1] z 
‘ iscends, l, In many case the bi n ot the 
} ; 1 ‘ y } 
1 MS» cok ne Lhe ocean tire ( 
t ‘ ‘ r i 
r ‘ ‘ f ry EXLel be ms with ids ol i us 
4 l l 
um t shes rise, ( olne ( pie lie { r¢ 
A ' ! ? 1 ; + 
i ys ( - ly \ ‘ i 
i ( ind br t p ) by « } t ht + 
1 ’ 
i t , 1 
V wo T ° f ‘ ( 
At | l seen : 
’ ! ) 1.7 T 
| re <¢ if if 
1 : i te . | 
S, ive 9 ( ~ - 
hese j f 
‘ t 4 ’ 
(4 ) { ( 
’ t } 4 
I ~ I ‘ em ( We il- 
} none ‘ms ( lk ) 1e be } 
4 ( . On i " 
1 - } o4 
A di 
( ( ( Lhe 
| ’ 
; ill ( i] tral j t 
I t tl k I r { r 
’ y move ¢ | \ i ‘ 
nost t ke ‘ ; 





| r " icrmometer Is 
' 
! 
‘ an \ 
l t i ( S lr veIng au 
, } ' | { 

! | Lite rl . I il ( | ( i - 
han the land, a ’ : 
~ r OVE i ut 4 ! 

, | I ( 
( cold 
{ | ‘ ’ - 
( ) 
\ vA co 
\f \ ( ( 
i nl 
rr : . 
) 1 of the moon t folio vi ‘ 
1.) 1 
{ r 4 ) r 
( | { of the : | 
( s| 
l I S ol , ; 
] 
( farmers ‘ r me 
. 
i \1 Araco ‘ elle i- 
{ I _ 
eX ( nin I i 
t won . et c! l 
} , ] } ' 1 the I owln 
li I Lob 3 >! MA 
l ( ilé +} } ’ 
1 
nel 1 ifls C- $ ‘ 
) mecleorotk V for in A 
‘ S ‘ ery mney else . 
] 1 ae 

1.1 bs 

: ( her library ! man’s sha | . 
\ ( ciosed, ant . l r t Ih \ t 
( ( ’ 














in thes eatures 18 tne extreme deliear y 
ind té¢ uty of their substance The jelly- 
fish is chiefly made up of fluid. A quan- 
tltyv oF \ r al ] a th nh m mbranaceous 
fil re its chief component parts. 


tained 


Prot yr Owen has ascer that a 
la individual, weighing two pounds, 


from the sea, will be 


re- 








presented, when the fluid which it contains 
s drained off, * by a thin film of membrane 
not exceeding thirty grains in weight.” 
N tu t have COTM ¢ nl deseribed the 
jelly-fish as be little more than “ co- 
1 water,” and the description is 
avd 
(nd yet these mas of film and fluid, 
fli it the mercy of wind and wave, 
possess powers which we should hardly 
L h so simple a structure, and 
can col nw ‘th we should 
lit . rT, t m ind defense- 
l t ear, they can capture fishes 
( , ( t them with eas« 
Ss of them are in truth 
P ssor 1. Forbe 
vi s description 
ot | 1 Ss O some 
: } } 1 capture | the 
Z. iBT r kept,” he says, 
ter with small crusta- 
( ( ( mals, so much 
more }{ ( ized than themselves 
vi el \ Vin t de 
+) Py wal f+} 
vith t | mo ( 
O em even attacked and . 
lle ofa Lizzia 
t t ood a medusa as itself \ 
ynimal which can pout out I i ty 
{ ] of hod | st } 
{ ) ( | n r I ( n 1 
if l ’ It 1OwW 
a saan er ee 
| P Pe 1] + ‘ + 
} Chey fh fre< 
, thro f ( eithe 
; ‘ driven by 
< | low j ? ) part 
eee bie ailia 
t ( tion of the wat 
P , " a ae 
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ode of life We find among those 
n-floaters the greatest perfection an 
ty of locomotive apparatus ; and they 





been divided into sections, accordin 


to the modifications of th portion of 
structure which they exhibit. We = shall 





whic 
vhi 


, 
with 


» a popular account of th 
ng peculiarities of each, and note tl 


the 


intere sting points in 


serves as 2 float, bene 


h hang certain connected 


the functions of 


processes 


prenension ana ¢ 


restion. In this division are inelud 
some of the best-known forms. The ere 
ture, in this case, propels itself by the 
alternate contraction l ¢ ) on : f 


disk, 


thus striking the water, and driv 


forward 
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JELLY 


ower part of the body hang numerous 
tenta (cirri,) amidst which the mouth 
| red. Probably these multitudinous 
n sist in locomotion ; and hence the 
me of the tamily, Ci l ades {mong 
( eatures of this division we meet with 
me very interestin locomotive appa- 
tu ‘There are some of them by no 
i ul obliged to trust to their oars alone 
hey have also sail The Velela, large 
: | 
lee ( A ch Visit our seas at times, has | 
L pl (the mast) rising from its blu sh | 
disk or deck, covered with a delicate mem- 
i 1 S l) of snowy whiteness, by | 
of which it traverses the ocean 
‘This sail, it has been noticed, “is set at 
e same angle as the lateen-sail” of the 
Malay We cannot doubt that it is ad 














il ea to ll purpose, and th 
M \ v be proud of having nature as 
voucher for the contrivance 
We d in another species still more | 
In it (2ataria) the crest | 
h r bands, by means 
| can be lowered or raised | 
t ph iptations of struc- | 
( ( re Nothing ean I | 
n the sailing-cear of 
‘ le ¢ tures. ‘They have to trav- 
é the surf of the ocean amidst all 
if eather Paddles alone | 
e for them They must 
» take iva ive of the 
~ | e, are added, and 
ta its 1 nature ire com- 
eed the little voyagers on | 
| 
\\ i mentioned that some 
t hes po ss the power of 
Only a few of the larger spe 
( | EVE em to be thus endowed ; | 
L Une i Ca-ne le by ho means 
pplic o the elass as a whole The 
no fluid which produces the irri- 
r effect on the skin, and 
par ly ne ereatures upon 
1 feeds, is secreted by 
bb n s of its pOIsol -bear hy 
J 
‘ ft, gelatinous medusa is 
I 1 for the armed crustaes 1 and the 
ile d fish We take from Professor | 
orb e following graphie descrip 
f 4 of the stinging species :—* The 
( 1 capiliata ot our seas 18 a most 
{ iidable creature, and the terror of ten- | 
( 1 bathe With its broad, 
med, and oped disk, often 
re ( fla its W 























through the yielding waters, an drags 
ifter it long train of ribbon-like ms, 
nd seemingly interminable t s, mark ng 
its course when it ody ha way tror 
l Ones i sled l t r | i Tey 
the unfortuna who recklessly vé 
tured ross the graceful n ers patl 
too soon writhes in pri tortur Every 
I 
struggle but binds th ( th | 
more firmly round h i then there 
is no escape for whe winde f the 
fatal ne finds his cours limped 1 by the 
te human estlin ts coils, he, 
St no nt« vith 1 migntier ped, 
loose h envenorne d is, and SWIMS 
away. ‘| mputated weapons severed 
from their parent body vengeance on 
tne ¢ e of the ( m, and sti 

s fiercely as if their original proprietor 
itself gave the word of attack.” 

We now approach the most extraor 
dinary portion of the history of these crea 
tures Reece ntinvest ( have b ht 
to light the m¢ nteres lucts re t 
l! Ul Cc] auction ( el 
It is now known that tl ( h 
before reaching it pe rieet r 

At oc n seasons, ¢ produced 
within th body ot he I } O- 











priate ovaries, where thi ( ed for 
a time They are then sferred t 
k nd « l ul | uc 1 ile us tot 
I ! 
ot the k roo, wit the deve opment 
I A ftey p ssince thr } ce } 
| £ 
Cc here, the ¢ issues from the ma- 
t pouch as an OV | body. clothed with 
. nit ] ] ternal . t } 
cClila- banimaicule in exter! | ne 
Su ke ts pa ent 5 l | De im- 
agined For a while the little « ture 
dances freely thr on the er, d 
i gay, roving life; but at | prepares 
a = 2 tie ele I l low \ | 
ples one extremity of way to the 
and become 
rchar pa SUS 
needed, dis- 
, , 
r we it he 
vy, furnished 
with a number of arms G lually I 
number creases, and th je] fish now 
appea 1 the « se of lvpe, whiel 
—_ . : r 
reeds vi clou on 1c 1 ers of the 
class from which it h f so lat 
emerget At this point is ; t 
The medusa 1 1 its polype s 
for ie | at. expiration of 
| 
this mere t¢ i Ss ap 
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a" 
pearance begins to take place. Rings are | beautiful displays of phosphorescence may 
for 1 round its body, from ten to fifteen | be witnessed. On fine summer mg 
’ i mber. ‘These gradually deepen, until | soft, tender round the boat a 
) t length it is literally cut up into a number it moves d the oars drop 
of ments, which rest one upon the liquid fire. nuch of beauty 
eir upper margins becoming ele- | are we indebted to the living specks of 
! divided into eicht lobes. It is, | jelly! 
fuet, a pile of cup-shaped pieces, very | Of the extreme minuteness of some of 
ly connected together. A little later, | the species, an idea may be formed from 
t pieces free themselves successively, the fact, that one hundred and ten thousand 
ind the sedate polype disa rs ina ¢ n- | ht be contained in a ecubie foot of wa 
ny of sprightly young 1 use. ‘These ter. We ean say nothing with certainty 
l s. indeed, I] differ in some respects las to the cause of th phosphorescence of 
from the adult animal; but the differences | t! meduse, and hall not trouble our 
rradually 1 sh, and we have the perfect readers with mere er ior 
| } 
fis! the final result of this extra- | The jellv-fishes fur h us with a striking 7 
( S ( ott nstor LtlOr | illustr of tin protu n of life in the 
Ti { le ph et princely nt Oo n. Prov on has indeed been made 
> rned in the 1 of the - | for secur in all the realms of our globe 
Lof phosphoreseence. The | the largest possible amount of sentient 
! t mer itinous specks— | being, and consequently of happiness. At 
countless n ds in | to each tribe a definite part is assigned— 
thr ( n, and ts sur- special mission is intrusted. None ear 
f 1 “vitalized fire.” The | spared from the economy of nature 
( ] | break, spark] nd hoals of microscopie medu f 
1 t nd the t k of the moving | 4 r own tissues th minu port 
J r | ous li a nutritiou matter diff nroughn f 
r between the tropies,” says | waters, and supply food for the su] 
HH t e ocean simultaneously de- | higher organisms. All the tribe rf 
t piu f many thousand | mate s are depend one up } 
Here tl iieal effect of | oth it the greatest may enjoy 
to t forces Of orga eXIs ee nd f fill t work, the lea 
I \ l , the eddy mi hold plac disel ve it nc- 
} ce rks o OI They co-ope te u ( 
I | i 
of w where every | secure the unity and harmony of y nn 
( the v ! manit { mn of ar vhich is designed to | I f k t 
Ber h the sur- interests of each and ot 
4 ( n } ] ntly - 
, iancdpeaine 
] ed ht up the myst 
leptl ‘ery balls and flan | GuaRD AGAINST VULGAR 
1 sul e mot Vhe is as Nn connection betw the 
! ay | i Wor ind he thoug! ere bye eC 
nwd t r While 1 u he thoughts and tl vords; the latte ¢ 
% on one very dark only the expression of the former, but 
\ 1 D is ea pre- | they have a power to react upon the soul 
i | i eau i le Ve tine Ss ns ol thei or! } i 
fresh breeze; | there. A young man who allows himself 
‘ ft I eh durit to use one profane or vulgar word, has 
| \ lo dw ( show tii ther foul Spot ¢ i hi 
| \ I | 1, but by tl ( e of that word he 
exter t t 1 inflames it, till | 
| ry nilk ndul ice twill s m po e and 1 1 tue 
b ] 
‘ ( ré ed, the | v soul Be careful of ye words a 
3s br t ind thre \ ll; your tho rhts It \ ( ( it | 
from t fl t e tl 10 i oper word i 
] : 3 not so u ed by it vill se t 
( r Vi ot t 1 | the 1 dl i | V¢ t i co 
| r own ‘ 

















wl eturning to my “ parlor near | 

the sky.” in Plowden Buildings, in no | 

very eny le frame of mind. Another | 
he long eatalocue of unemploy- 
ed days: { sleepless nights. It was now 
four vears since my call to the bar, and 


notwithstanding a constant attendance in 





the courts, I had hitherto failed in gaining 


business. During my pupilage I had read 
hard. and devoted every energy to the 


mastery of a difficult prote ssion, and ever 


since that period I had pursue la rigid 


course of study. And this was the result, 
that at the age of thirty I was still wholly 
dependent for my live lihood on the some- 
vhat slender means of a widowed mother. 
ramble through the 


Ah! reader, if as you 


pl nt Temple Gardens, on some fine 

summer evening, enjoying the cool river 
breeze, and looking up at those half-mo- 

t treats, in which life would seem to 

| so calmly, if vou co ld prevail 

upon some zoo itured Asmodeus to show 

the rets of the place, how your 

; | would shudder at the long silent suf- 

ig endured within its preeincts. What 
blighted hopes and crushed aspiration 

olute privation and heart-rending 

S mw, what nl killed and health 
tterly | wn! Could the privat 

y of the Temple be written, it would 

e most interesting, but, at 

t t one of the most mournful 


1) " ve to the public. 
said, from West- 







mins 1 rh I paced along 
the b t the stifling 
heat of the Vi “ss Court, in 
vhich | 1 been patiently sitting since 
L 

ten ¢ oc} LINN altl for that * o - 
n sudden” of which our old law-writers 
full Moodily. too, I was revolving 

i mind our narrow circumstances, 
t ri vs I had of mending them 
hot \ S th no he il rel l | 




















( kk tne merry ¢ harel roi } I ove 
the trim grass-plot, making th old place 
echo again with their joy ringing lauch- 
ter. I must have been in a very despond- 
ing In or that evening, for I continu ! 
Sit yr there unaitect d by th mirth of 
the glad little creatures around ine, 1] 
searcely remember another 1 of 1 
being proof against the infeet high 
spirits of children. Time wor 1, and 
the prome nade rs one ufte tI 0 | f . J} 
the arden, the steamb beeame I 
frequent, and gradually | began to 
twinkle from the bridg | the opposit 
shore. Still I nev oO t of re 
moving from my t, until | was reques 
ed to do so by the person 1n charge of th 
srounds, who was now going ro 1 to 
lock the gates for the nig! Staring at 
the man for a moment half unconsciously, 
if adream, | 
h l {i oO 
ea 1 cle part l 
To shake off the depre t r which 
I was labe ng 1 turned ) e brilliantly 
lighted streets, thinking that the excite 
ment would distract my tl ht ( 
ects: and fte walking 
time, I e: ed a cofi 
eS od I Ww } { 1 it | 
Here I ordered a I 
tea. and took Ip a ne paper to r ] 

I vainly endeavoru to nterest n 
self in its pages, and feeling pi hy 
affected by the noisy hil: y of som 
you! tudents it neigh ng box 
drank off my sober beverage, and walk 
home to my solitary chambe O, how 
dre iry they appeared th I ‘how des 
olate seemed the uneoimfortable, dirty 
eold staireas and that rem ] e wa 
of all sorts of conveniences fi vi } 
‘Temp i ‘ ju ed so ta notortet 
In fine, I was fairly | d: and | 
con iced of t f: > oi ked a Pj ( 
two, thou ht over old days ai t} va 
ished joys and retired to rest I soot 
fell into a profound sleep, from which 
arose in the morning much refreshed n 
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id said beg your pardon, Mr. ——, | began almost to despair of his coming, 
i nter ting you, but I faney you are when some one knocked at the outer door, 
ot very profitably engaged just now and on opening it I found the old man’s 
1 smiled, and told him he had stated a clerk with a huge packet of papers in his 
nelancholy truth hand, which he gave me, saying his mas- 
I thought so.” answered he with a ter would call the following morning. | 
vinkle of his bright gray eye. “ Now”— clutched the papers eagerly, and turned 
ind he subdued his voice to a whisper— | them audmiringly ever and over. I read 
‘T can put a little business into your | my name on the back, Mr. -, six guin- 
inds. No thanks, sir,” said he, hastily eas. My eyes, I feel sure, must have 
checking my expressions of gratitude, sparkled at the golden vision. Six guin- 
‘no thanks ; you owe me no thanks; and | eas! I could scarcely credit my good- 




















s I am a man of few words, I will at fortune. After the first excitement had 
onee state my meaning. For many years | slightly calmed down, I drew a chair to 
I have been in the habit of employ ing Mr. the table, and looked at the labor before 

" ining an eminent practitioner,) | me. I found that it was a much entangled 
“and feeling no great love for the profes- Chancery suit, and would require all the 
sion, intrusted all my business to him, and legal ability [ could muster to conquer its 
care | no acquaintance Wi details. | thers fore set Inyst If vigorously 
the memb« Well, sir, L have to work, and continued at my task until 
an import yr on next week, the first gray streak of dawn warned me 
nd bad luek will have it, ge *s clerk to de St. Ne xt day I had an interview 

is t bro rhit e back the with the old solicitor, and rathe r pleased 
intelligence that his master him by my industry in the matter. Well, 
iken d erously il, and cannot the week slipped by, and everything was 
tend to Liny business Here I wus com- n readiness for the appr aching trial. All 
tely flt t knowing whom to em- had been s ttisfuctorily arrange d between 

pie nm til r I at length remem- | myse lf and leader, a man of considerable 
ed having noticed a studious-looking acumen, and the eventful morning at length 
rman, Who generally sat taking notes arrived. I had passed a restless night, 

of t various trials. J] came to court in and felt rather feverish, but was determin 
order to see whether this vouth was still ed to exert myself to the utmost, as, in all 
t | ngrateful task, when my eyes fell probability, my future success hung on the 
pon y Yes, young man, I had intend- | way [ should aequit myself that day of my 
ed onee before reward ng you for your duty. The approaching trial was an Im- 
patient industry, and now I have an oppor portant one, and had already drawn some 
t ty of fulfilling those intentions Do attention. | therefore found the court 
vou aecept the pro gs rather crowded, particularly by an unusual 

“* With the mreatest ple sure ! cried | number of “the unemployed bar,” who 

pressing his proffered hand with much generally throng to hear a maiden-speech. 
emotion, quite unabie to eoneeal my jOV. ‘Two or three ordinary cases stood on the 
It is as I thought.’ muttered he to cause-list before mine, and [ was anxious- 
hi lf, turn to depart. Then sudden- ly waiting their termination, when my 
ly looking up, he requested my address, client whispered in my ear: “ Mr. S 
nd wished me good-morning (the Queen’s counsel in the this 
How I watched the receding form of instant sent down to say, he finds it will 
Tine tranger! how | scanned ove r his odd be impossible for him to atte nd to-da , aS 
le fi e! and lh | loved him for his he is peremptorily engaged before th 
eat voodness!§ I< ld remain no longer House of Lords The common dodge oi 
in cour The interesting property case these gentry, continued he in a disre- 
had lo ll its attractions; so I slipped off pectful tone “ They neve find that 
y wig and gow nd hastened home to will be 1lpe ssible to attend so lon 
t my house in order for the expected , the /e artwin is anpaid ; afterward 
After ¢ eting all the necessary Bah! Mere obbery, sir, tak o the 
ement | took down a law-book  mouey and shirking the work. llowever, 
rit r in order to becuile we cannot he urselves, you must de 
re time wo ree o'clock the best vou can alone, for I fe th 
of my t I e will not) yp one the 














MY 


neer 
longer. 


Keep your nerves steady, and all 
will go weil.” I need not say it required 
all his persuasion to enable me to pluck 
| to fight the battle, 
deserted as I now found myself by my 
le still, I to at- 
tempt. Presently the awful moment ar- 

ot 


and | 
trepidation. The judge seeing a stranger 
the ea 


up sufficient courage 


-ader ; resolved make the 


rived, rose in a state intense 


about to conduct se, put his glass 


up to his eye, in order the better to make 
himself acquainted with my features, and 
at the same time demanded my name. | 
shall never forget the that 
I literally shook as I heard the 


his 


agitation of 
moment. 


sound of my own voice answering 


n. I felt that a hundred eyes were 


questio 
upon me, ready to ridicule any blunder I 
might commit, and even now half enjoying 
For a minute I was so 


my rvousness. 


dizzy and confused that I found it utterly 


ne 


impossible to proceed : but, warned by the 


for 


deep-toned voice magistrate that 





the court was waiting me, I made a 


desperate effort at self-control, and com- 
menced. A dead quiet prevailed as ] 
opened the case, and for a few minutes I 
went on scarcely knowing what I was 
about, when I was suddenly interrupted by 


] 


the vice-chancellor asking me a question. 
This timely little incident in some meas- 

tended to restore my self-possession, 
ind I found I got on afterward much 
more comfortably ; and, gradually warm- 


ing with the subject, which I thoroughly 
understood, finally lost all trepidation, and 
brought 


It occupied at least two hours, and when I 


my speech to a suecessful close. 


sat down the judge smiled, and paid a 


compliment to the ability with which he 


was pleased to say I had conducted the 
process, whilst at least 


a dozen hands were 
held out to congratulate on his success the 
poor lawyer whom they had passed by in 


silent contempt a hundred times before. 


Had I failed 
accident, derisive 


tod 


oreeted 


So runs life. through nerv- 


ousness, or other 


any 


laughter would have my misfor- 


tune. As it was, I began to have troops 
of friends To be brief, I won the day 
d from that lucky circumstance rosé 
rapidly into practice. 
Years rolled on, and I gradually became 


a marked man in the profession, gaining in 


due time that summit of a junior’s ambi- 
tion—a silk gown. I now began to live 
in a style of considerable comfort. and 
was what the world ealls a ver eee 
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to be 


lawyer, when I one day happened 


retained as counsel in a political case then 


creating much excitement. 1 chanced to 


be on the popular side ; and, from the ex- 


ertions I made, found myself suddenly 


brought into contact with the leading mer 
of the party in the town where the dispute 
arose. The y were so we ll satisfied witl 
my endeavors to gain the cause, as to offe 
to propose me as a candidate for the repre- 
the next 


sentation of their borough at 


vacancy. ‘This proposition, after some 
consideration, I accepted ; and, according- 
ly, when the general election took place, 


found myself journeying down to D— 


canvassing the voters, flattering some, con- 


| tloneering 


| anced, so that 


| on each side to win the victory. 


the orthodox elec- 


platform-speaking, 


soling others, using 


tricks of 


XC. 
then, and the two parties were nearly bal 


treating, Polities ran very high just 


strained 
A ll busi- 


every nerve was 


ness was suspended. Bands of music 
paraded the streets, party flags waved 
from the house windows, whilst gay ro- 
settes, fastened to the button-hole, attested 


almost beaan 


All 


and excitement, and confusion. 


was noise, 


At lengtl 


the inportant hour drew near for closing 


their wearer's opinions. 


arly in the morning 
a slight 
of 


the polling-booths, 


we were still in minority, an 


d 
to despair the day. All 


now depended on a few voters living at 
some distance, whose views could not be 
clearly ascertained. Agents from either 


ide had been dispatched 


s during the night 
and on their 
Hour afte 


without any intelli- 


up these stragelers, 


to beat 
cision rested the final issue. 


de 

hour anxiously pass¢ d 
their hands, 
about half an 


f the poll, a dusty 


gence. My opponents rubbed 
and looked pleasant, when, 


hour before the close o 
1 


| coach drove rapidly into the town, and 
| : 

| eight men, more or less inebriated, rolled 
out to record their votes. The following 


morning, amidst the stillness of deep sus 


pense, the mayor read the result of th 
election, which gave me a majority of 
three. Such a shout of joy arose fron 
the liberals as quite to drown the hisses of 


at leneth J 
to 


the contendin and 
flushed 
This proved the signal for an- 


the 


linge faction ; 


with excitement, returi 


rose, 
thanks. 
amid 


ther burst of applause ; and 


shouting and groaning, screaming and wav 


ing of hats, [ lost all presence of mind, 
nd fell overcome into the arms of my 
F ail 4 * * * * 
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t respects. | nificent palace built by Louis XIV. at 


came to 


Noth ng ec uld b 


than their Versailles. ifthe external and material— 











manner. ‘To thei ition the | if stone and paint and varnish—can convey 
judge responded by immediately raising | the idea of royalty, there it is abundantly 
his hat with the utmost polite 1ess. Could r Zt d. The archite ct has le fi a building 
he do less? But, alas! in this polite obei- | which, though by no means perfect, pro- 
ince, so rapid and so involuntary, he had | duces, by its vastness and magnificence, a 
forgotten the contents of his hat. He | certain impression of grandeur on the 
iad scarcely raised it from his head when , mind. Stately terraces, wid 1 broad 
. cloud of lace rushed out, covering him | avenues, groups of statuary, and all the d 
from head to foot, as with a large mar- | varieties possible of glittering fountains, 1 
"ace -vail. attest the skill of the landse ipe carde ner. i 
What language ean describe the confu- | The stately and self-loving monarch who i 
sion of the detected smuggler, the despair | planned and commanded this abode, sav 
\ ft his fe, the amusement of the spee- | his manly and noble form continually | 
tators, or the astonishment of the cus- | reflected in the lines of mirrors at his side, ' 
tom-house officers, at this scene? The ; or exhibited among the ranks of immortals 
ffense was too | ublie to be overlooked. above his head. [t was nothing that 
With 1 ny eXpressions of recret on | multitudes of lives were wasted in the 
he part of th ithorities, the magistrate | difficulties of achieving the building and t | 
is detained till the matter should be in- | its adornments; the result a palace j 
vestigated. After a short delay, he was | worthy of the presence of a mighty king; j 
Howed to ume his journey to Paris, | and, so long as certain exploits of war and 
nd we easily believe that the adven- | heroism went to mak up the complement 
e formed a subject for much gossip and of his falsely named glory, courtiers and 
nuseme! 1 tl gay capital. monarch were fain to forget the wasted 
ae | treasures, the hecatombs of human lives, 


| “alan 
rr pm r the undermined nations, the desolating 
IE CURTAIN— . 2 ) 
an a wars, denying peace to all Murope, which 
LOUIS XIV ec a a | 


; followed In 1ts train. monarch who 


THEN Augustus Cesar was dying, at | glittered on these walls as Mars, who bore 

] +} nal of . . 
the ¢ 

int { 























id of a long reign, full of im- | upon his panels the emblem of the rising 
port » and wi noderation, he un, Whom nobles envied and sovereigns 
ealled to his courtiers who stood by his praised, had gained, in that hollow name 
pillow, and, with a dramatie and well- | of rlory, all for which he lived; and dur- q 
lers 1 allusio inquired if he had | ing the greater part of his life, the theatri- 
er ied his part well? He was told | eal pageant passed off with unbounded ap- 
that he h . aud me then,” was plause, overpowe ring the expressions of a 
= ; ae +} ae ae . id ae ‘ 
» at oll ng monarch. | tne ae estation Of Sorne and the agon zed , 
The se i t capable of translation sroans of many more. 
nto a I I l ‘hristiun sense. | It is with far different fe e] ngs, how- 
livery man’s life is a performance ; the | ever, that the spectator of more modern 
eath of ench is t elose of a real drama; | times walks across the deserted and dark- 
nd t ypproach of the 1 m sug- | ened theatre In vain he asks, as of other 
gests Lin iiry propounded before all dramas, to what purpose, except that i 
witnessing beings, seen or unseen, whether | which was evil, all these gorgeous means | 
the tor has performed his part well. | i applianee S were tending d Where 
It is for O lone, however, who has | now «are the actors, and what was the 4 
itched the proe hrough all its most | worthy part the mass of them performed ? 
s, to answer the question | The beautiful, the gay, the brave, the 
t! emp! isis l dicial ntence ; p oud, thi self-convieted magne s of pop- H 
ie great} ‘-y which ought to mold | wlar attention, the high and mighty he- 1H 
Tt ( d habits of a man’s life | rocs, whose laurels were besprinkled with | 
He applaud in that solemn hour? | the bluod of men—where are they now, 
I s no scene in which such a | and where is the applause for which they 
nh can I ‘ | rtinen than on st gal | and | nted i It is as if the 
» EVE thabitant of Paris, and spirit of anoth ‘ayal preacher walked ; 
€ —! 7 I hes halls ( yr anew, ; 
1 
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gether to hear. The pomp and glory of 
the world could conceal from no eye the 
dreariness of the monarch’s - spirit. 
‘Gentlemen, I desire your pardon for the 


* * * 


[ have set you.” 





yentlemen: I feel that this 
parting has affected not only myself, but 
you also. Forgive me. I trust that you 
will sometimes think of me when I am 
gone.”’ The courtiers rose, and slowly 
appeared, and a long pause of ominous 
silence followed. It was only broken by 


the king’s addressing the child who was 


to be his future successor. “My child, 


you are about to become a great king; do | 


not imitate me in my taste for building, or 
in my love for war. Strive to relieve the 
burdens of the people, in which I have 
been ubtortun 
to God that which you owt him, and cause 
his name to be honored by your subjects.” 


Iwo days alt omewhat similar scene 


was repeated, when the most arbitrary and 
self-willed of despots said before his 
Loble —‘If I] have erred, my guides 

eferring more ¢ spec) lly to his confes- 
sors) mus uswer before God, whom I 
eall to wits é yn.” 

As the king’s disorder advanced, an 
amputation ¢ f one of his limbs, which had 
already mortified, was proposed by his 
physicians. “ Will the operation prolong 


HELV Lite * was the demand. He was told 


ucght f days, or even for weeks 
Ry it be all, the result will not be equal 
) suffering. God's will be done.” 
| now took leave of the members of his 
family, made his last dispositions, and 
began to sp ak of his reign as already 


past, saying, ** When I was king.” One 


incident recorded of his last hours indicated 
still h r passion strong in death.” 
Observing some of his attendants in tears, 
he said, “* Why do you weep? Did you 
nagine that I w immortal 2” 


Nothing marks man’s humiliation more 


than the manner in which certain effects 
ive their authors. Within that proud 

lace which his hands had reared, every 
ill of which contained some memorial of 
s disastrous exploits, Louis XIV. at 
nth lay, an insignificant mass of uncon- 
us clay. When his remains were 
| *h, and laid down in the 
} 


] 1 ) 
dst of those assembled 


ure 
nobles who had 

‘e trembled at his lightest word, and 
paid homage to him whom they designated 


1 ' P r : 
Louis the ts t, what foree th was In 


enough to fail; render 


the opening words of Massillon’s oration, 
as he bent his eyes upon the bier, and then 
fixed them mournfully upon his electrified 
audience—* My brethren, God alone 


Such was the fall of the curtain upon 
one who had filled a proud niche in Ku- 
rope’s temple of fame, but who died 
amid the shivering ruins of his ow: 
structure of heartless vanity, leaving co- 
temporaries to forget the name of hero in 
that of an unfortunate and insupportable 


old man, posterity to adapt 


‘The name at which the world turn’d pale 
To pomnt a moral and adorn a tale,” 
and the Christian man to shudder at the 


heights of worldly ambition, and to pity 


and mourn over the degradation of its in- 
evitable downfall. Who will applaud ? 

We have referred already to the grand- 
son of Louis XIV., as he stood in thi 
apartment at Versailles to receive the last 
injunctions of his dying grandfather. It 
had been well for him, if some part of 
them had not only been inscribed above 
his youthful pillow, as they were, but in 
his practical memory. He had indeed no 
taste for war, and little for buildings; but 
the advice which regarded morality, piety, 
and concern for his people was disastrous- 
ly repudiated. His lite was that of 
most debauched and shameless libertine ; 
his death, one of the terrible chapters of 
modern history. 

It is quite unnecessary to dwell upon 
the disgraceful incidents of this insuffera- 
ble reign. Its close was in most consist- 
ent keeping with its general character, and 
was superinduced by the vices for which 


he was dis: 


racefully notorious. ‘The im- 


mediate complaint was small-pox, and It Is 


unnecessary to remind the reader that, 
before the introduction of inoculation and 
vaccination, that disease was the scourge 
of Kurope in general, and that its effects 
had been disastrously felt in many royal 


courts. Within the suite of irtments 





of which we have spoken, though not pre- 
cisely in that oceupied by Louis XIV., 
lebauched and degraded successor 


lay him down to die. Swollen, disfigured, 


did his ¢ 


disgusting in pe rsonal appearance, with 
putrid influences pervading the palace, so 
that more than fifty of the courtiers be- 
came disordered, and many died, the mon- 
arch approaches his dreaded end. Only 


the king’s daughters, with one degrading 


4 Aue 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
From the German Fest-Kalender. 


A sonG, a song, keep singing, 
Of heaven-attemper'd strain ! 
Of Him who balm is bringing 
To cleanse our deadly stain! 
Of princes, gold, and gifts, O sing, 
And shepherds waiting on their King! 
\ star in east hath risen, 
cheld by sage 5’ eves ; 
x groped they, as in prison, 


Vhen first they mark’d its radiant light 


] 
| 
Until they saw it rise: 
\ 
| 


y wept for JOY, and blest the sight. 


With thanks to God low bending, 
They saw night’s horrors fade, 

And y teh’d the sign ascending, 
For which so long they pray'd, 

That light of lights, whose rising ray 


Gave promise of eternal day. 
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Wake up! wake up! they shouted, 
And call’d a royal train; 

They never fear’d, or doubted, 

That hope was but in vain: 

The star before them beaming went, 
Until before their Lord they bent. 


O’er many a hill and valley, 

And stream renown’d they pass’d; 

Until their train they rally, 

By Bethlehem’s gates at last: 

With hymn and song they cheer’d the way, 
Still guided by the orient ray. 


O’er many a palace towering, 

In pomp it journey’d on; 

O’er castles, darkly lowering, 

And cities vast, it shone: 

Where pride and prosperous sin abound, 
The humble babe can ne’er be found. 


© Bethlehem, thou lowly, 

Yet highly-favor’d plac 

As told by prophets holy, 

The star now stays its pace, 
And rests o’er thee, for to the ery 
Of poverty the Lord is nigh. 
’T was o’er a manger’s dwelling, 
Arose a he iwvenly strain: 
From earth and heaven swelling, 
All join’d the blest refrain, 
To sing the glories of the Child, 
Now sleeping with his mother mild. 
The sages, lowly bowing 
Before their mighty King 
All reverence are showing 
For him who deign’d to fling 
His royal robes aside, to save 


Qur race from Satan and the grave. 
Their precious gifts outpouring, 
They spread them at his feet, 
The infant King adoring, 
With gold and incense meet, 
Homage of hearts that were his own, 
SF Ilomage with lowly worship shown. 
; Tey _ All other gifts transcending, 
ty j | hey brought their best—the 
/ heart: 
: ge In that one offering 
AGL ; . 
Te blending 
TSS ' 


ja 7 Gems rarer far than 


VAD ee bl art: 

F oe es Their blest exam- 
ple let us feel, 

And with like he ly 


hom Lure kneel, 
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} ISTORY, at long intervals, records a 
| period of which it may be truly said 
*there were riants in the earth in those 
days Such pe ods has the history of 
literature in the Augustan ages of Rome 


and England; such in ar 


a 
of Cesar ind N poleon. And 


troublous Wa rocked Nt w-lt1 lan ls 
infaney, first . led by the ruthless 
savage, then by tho who should have 
been protectors, her mighty men urose. 


in whatever 


A truly 


dire ection it mn 


creat mind will be felt 
Ly exert its energies. Such 
Mdw: ds 
| tow » WO ld scorn a le sser 
or Napoleon's Had 


s object, it would have 


in intelleet as that of or Hop- 
kins, if turne 
Alex nal 


glory he en it 


aim than 


human 


been satisfied with nothing short of the 
loftiest eminence. Ihe renlus of the 
Puritan mind was eligious one, and 
mind can desire no nobler field for the 


exertion of its powers than the investiga- 


creat truths. 


Ciod’s 


tion ol 


HOPKINS, D.D. 


The influence which Dr. Ilopkins ex- 
Was one of no ordinary 
Whatever differences 


pre vail 


erted upon his time, 


extent and power. 


of opinion may respecting his 
heological doctrines, his name is historical 
and his elevated character and 


mong us, 


itness of intelleet entitle him to a 


lace in a biographical series which, like 
this, is designed to represent impartially 
leading minds of different sects. For 
a long pe riod prior lo his day, lax doc- 


I had 


lt ws aha 
into the Churehes founded by the 


practices been creeping 
Puritans. 


Jonathan Jed 


Instruc- 


\oainst these defections, 


\W rds conte nae d r and 1 nade r his 


tion, Samuel Hopkins prepared for the 
Wiinistry. 
He was intellectually a mateh for any of 


| iries, and they were men of 





ls cote mpo 
His mind was naturally adapted 


pursuits. It delighted to 


might. 
to theological 


expatiate on the vast and illimitable, and 


was remarkable, less for acuteness than 

















SAMUEL 
for comprehensiveness. Hlis character 
was colossal in its strength, and he was 
fearless of opposition. Indeed, he sec med 
rather to provoke and brave it in the cause 
of what he considered to be the truth. 

Though the number is probably small 
who adopt his peculiar theory of the di- 
vine agency, yet his writings have ex- 
erted a wide influence upon the theology 
of his age and country. His views of 
man’s natural ability and of disinterested 
be he volence have bee nexte nsively rece ived 
by those who reject other ot his tenets. 
He was a champion for true conversion, 
as a necessary qualification for Church 
membership and Christian ordinances ; 
and in advocating it, he encountered a 
strong tide of opposition from the lax 
views then prevailing, and which subse- 
quently opened the floodgates of erron 
upon the Churehes of New-England. 
Without receiving his peculiar views of 
theology, or implying any disrespect for 
those who reject them, we may admire the 
boldness and vigor with which he main- 
tained and detended the convictions of his 
own min Moral honesty was a part of 


ure, and he never hesitated to avow 


his nat 
his convictions and principle s, however 
odious they might be to the multitude. 

The Inquisitiveness for which Dr. 
Hopkins is said to have been prove rbial, 
entered into his theological investigations 
He took up the word of God with a spirit 
of hopetul study, confident that new light 
would be cast upon its saere d pages. And 
this spirit of inquiry he encouraged in 
oLumers, 

Such a man—so restless in his inquiries 
after truth. so open in acknowledging his 
convictions, so firm in upholding and brave 
in defending them—could not be without 
great influence. His whole life was a 
battle, and that with no puny antagonists. 
Many prominent men of the New-England 
Churches were arrayed against him, and 
misreprest ntation multiplied enemies. Yet 
to the last he held his creed unshaken, 
and after sustaining it against the attacks 
of half a century, published it in extreme 
age, “ without a single attempt to subdue its 
offensive features, or to win patronage or 
renown.” Such a life is worthy of history. 

At the age of twe nty-two, the student 
lett his theological pursuits, and the en- 
nobling society of President Edwards's 
family, to enter upon an active ministry 
An uncommon number of invitations to 
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settlement awaited him. We should, 
perhaps, expect to find him in a com- 
munity of educated and meditative men, 
endeavoring to win them to the system of 
doctrine then forming in his own mind. 
But no; he chose a missionary field. 

In a region, then wild and uncultivated, 
on the frontiers of American civilization, 
exposed to the attacks of the savage, lay 
the town of ILousatonic, now called Great 
Barrington. It contained but thirty fami- 
lies, and there were but six other settle- 
ments in Berkshire County. Often the 
yeomen went to “meeting” with their 
guns shouldered, and oeeasionally the 
sauvage hordes came indeed, foreing the 
inhabitants to leave their houses and fly 
for protection to small block forts. Here 
Samuel Ilopkins took up his abode, 
denying himself the comforts of more 
civilized life, and the intercourse which 
he might have enjoyed, had he accepted a 
settlement near his friends. 

With a chureh of five persons, and a 
salary of S116 55, the pastor commenced 
his labors, which were faithfully continued, 
in the midst of many disheartening cir- 
cumstances, for twenty-five years. ‘There 
he manifested an extraordinary power of 
detecting the symptoms of religious decline, 
and of discerning the human heart—that 
knowledge of human nature, in fine, which 
distinguished him always. “ He will read 
you through in fifteen minutes,” said an 
wequaintance of Dr. ILopkins to a young 
clergyman about visiting him in later 
years, Doubttul eases of Chureh disei- 
pline were often referred to him, fy clergy- 
men from a distance. A person once 
came to him and described a “ great con- 
version” which he had recently ex- 
perienced. Mr. Hopkins said to him 
* After several seasons of excitement and 
life, and several of depression, you will 
probably give up all your hope, and within 
two years, perhaps one, you will be worse 
than ever. Go, now, I beg of you, and 
become truly penitent for your sins.” 
The predicted apostasy took place. But 
after a few years the same person returned, 
and mourned over his own sinfulness, and 
wondered he did not love the divine 


haracter which appeared 


c so amiable. 
“Ah,” said the sagacious pastor, “ you 
will not get rid of ¢Azs in six months. 
Your raising God one minute and depress- 


ing yourself the next, seem to indicate 


that God’s Spirit has been with you.” 
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And so it proved. In this respect 


was rreat resemblance between Mr. 


Hopki 


Mi Iho} kins telt a dee p concern for the 


1 
ns, and HMdwards, his instructor 


piritual welfare of the Indian tribes, whe 


at Stockbridac 


Omit 


sslone 


elf qu lified fo h po he secnred 
the appo nent for his ire il ( 
or, Edw Is, who had just been dismisses 
from the Church at Northampton And 
among these humble Wigwams often 
moved the rants in theology together, 
ind casting aside for the time the loft 
language of polen s, they told i ripple 
words the s nple story ol t R if 
who like ( fedeem of every kin 
dred, and t nd natio Hlopk 
vas meta] i lus tendenet mut he 
cles, l i to < uch yords 
fitted hi 1 ue 

(fier venty e jy s’ mil \ { 
Great B I f ly dis ( 
mid ( | i il COTO 
tion Lhe mitted » his Chureh ¢ ng 
nis ministry on h ( nad xteen 
nembers eventy-one \ conve on 
forty-five by lett 

Ilis next settlement t Newpo 
kt | | s town \ 1 le t ne 
ir more ¢ ; the present 

V It ‘ ( I own 


erie I i 
tile hous laletter te 
Ne York, ne N | tow 
vas noted to ts tu ne \ v¥,aswWV | 
sits refined society Here Mr. TLopk 
though he could not yimpathiz with 
the i hie ind form nh pre ilent 
found mat it at felt more 
elioio freedom. had et ) liable 
rare 1 found more Cl n et 


(CC hureh w esh zeal. and the esults 
were soon \ ty] I ts iy a il mt 
mer | increase nd othe nproverme 

Ih it has been s | “ the sun 
liest period of his sterial life.” 


the re 
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“Mr. Hopkins,” 


“was an embodied refutation of the 


says his biographer, 


Saying 


a4 


of Edmund Burke, that there is no heat 


so hard as that of a thorough-bred meta- 


phys cian.” = TLis heart abounded with love 


to all men, and overflowed with it to his 


friends Love must be a ruling principle 
in every great and noble nature. (iod is 
love Thouch Hopkins at times appt ared 
stern 1 wrapped up in the contemplation 
ol th, or, as a little child of his con- 
ore itlo expre ed it, “lost div nitv.”” 
| had ( love for individual souls 
Poward the « of his life. he had in his 
tudy a complete list of the congregation 

Newpo for whom he prayed daily 
bY nam 


pressions of love to the St eme Being 
One who w eq nted with | private 
habit ys Ile would sometimes come 
from his study, where he had b li ¢ raged 
nm ue conte mp ition of the law made 
honorable, and magnified by the atonement, 
ind would walk across his parlor floor for 
the space of two or three hours, pressing 

hands together in the mo hg 
‘ t, and seem ly in such an eestasy 
sto ( mible to conta n himselt 

Phe ( nh 1 Wa h dl ¢ X¢ | very 
discouraging influence upon f ministry 
nGreat B noton. lle was doomed to 


suffer still more in his Newpo bors 





vy the Revolutionary War. Rhode Island 
WLS imone§ the first of the color s to 
( tn 1 ag ession, a {] 
s revolutionary spirit. In Decem 
Perey ook possession — ot 
Ilopkins, with characteristic — re 
i | | on 1] { time .wh le t! 
al mae ly all fled to the country some 
( ! ongregation who rematine 1 were 
oned by the enemy; his pa nace 
destrove nd his echureh t | into 
i ba ick 1 hos] tal thre pully ows 
ind windows demolished, and the bel 
carried off Che British cut down the 
i eand f ees for fuel,a cit oved 
e fences and wharves. When they 
v ie the town, in October, 1779, it 
Sik mplete wreck—sash¢ nd glass 
lmost entirely gone, and about four hun- 
dred and eighty buildings destroyed. 
Hopkins returned the following spring 
but his conere ition did not reeover from 
the shock, nor did the town itself. Its 


Ithiest 


publie spirit was gone, with the wea 
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of its inhabitants. Many of his congre- 


ition did not return—the rest were im- 


poverished and dejected. 
And the influence, not only of poverty, 
was felt. The French 


at Newport after its 


but of infidelity 


oflicers, stationed 
evacuation by the British, had 


We ean 


ues of this faithful man on beholding the 


sowed the 
| feel- 


deadly seed. imagine the 


f years scattered and de- 


hopeful labors ( 


troyed, and “all his pleasant things laid 


vaste - 
Still indefatigable, he spent no time in 
mmediately on his return 
commenced holding public 


Then, at 


nourning, but 


worship in a 


private house. the re juest of 


his congregation, he wrote a path tic ap- 


aid in 


peal to his Christian friends for 


repairing his church. This was responded 
to. vet he himself received no regular 
‘lary. Although offered during this time 
nother settlement, with good remunera- 
tion, he refused to leave the poor remnant 
of his people, and remained faithful, in 
leep | ty, to his dying day. Avarice 
had no place in his soul. 

Hopkins, as a reformer, was in advanec 
f his age Phe movements which then 
brought down obloguy upon him, have 
many of them sinee become ceneral and 


permanent reforms, at least in this section 
of the eountry. “ He had many qualities,” 

d Dr. Channing, * fitting him for a re- 
former: great singleness of purpose ; in- 
neible p nee of research; sagacity to 
etect, and courage to expose, errors ; a 
urst { consistency of views, and reso- 
lution to « y out his principles to then 
legitimate consequence : 

Lhe Vas ¢ | n advoea ot t | ab- 
tinence trom intoxicating jidquors and 
n opponent of free-masonry and of lot- 

ies. hich were then in ood repute 
imone Chu members (’n removing 
to Newport, he had come into the very 
center of the slave nterest. New-En- 


land me and among them Ne wport 


chants, 


merenan in particular, were extensive 
lealers the slave le le us of the 
ast fi not to acknowledge our re- 
sponsibil for slavery in this respect, 
while we utter so zealously our remon- 
stranees against the South, upon whom 


Hopkins’s cone 


evil. The 


we helped to fasten it. 


eregation were involved in the 


most respectable citizens, indeed nearly 
all, excepting the Quakers, upheld and 
practiced slavery. Had he chosen to at- 
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tack slavery from the solitudes of Monu- 
ment Mountain, the ease would have been 


But 


Ile was poor, and such a movement would 
be almost certain 


different. here—should he do it? 


to take away the com- 
had | 


just begun to en- 
che r of the gospel— 


to table support hie 
He was 


not | 


joy. a pre 


would it e an improper subject for 


the pulpit? He the representative 


i 
school of doct ine, and 6e 


Was 


of a new should 


he expose that school to obloquy, by iden- 
tiiving it 


with an unpopular assault upon 


in est iblishe dl Institution The se were 


events worthy of consideration, and they 


were gravely considered. But he be- 
lieved in sacrificing the interests of the 
one to the good of the many, and he 
offered his own interests for that sacrifices 
Ile did it deliberate ly and solemn! 


the indignation of his pe 


Antic pating 


ple and the anger of the community, he 


preached a sermon against the kidnappi 

pu chas . and retaining of slaves.” 
Many may reject his doctrine, but none 

ean re se to admire the heroism of the 


act. Ll clothed with the 


authority of truth, calling upon men to 


their i 


stood alone, 


sacrifice then what was deemed 


Newport was start- 
{ 


disp nsuble interests. 
led by this movement—the first open al 
ssault upon its system whieh had 
Ilere is the 


man most fitly show: 


direct 


been attempted in the State. 


character of the 
no other support but truth, and 


He desired 
| 


with this sturdy confidence in the right of 


i would have opposed the world 


his cause, 

Neve 
pectations, he 
boldness. A 


but the majo 


theless, with all his gloomy 

suffered very little by this 
few familes lett in disgust, 
ity of his hearers were aston- 
ished that they had not discovered these 


After 


issued a pamphlet, a dialogue on slavery, 


iews before. this sermon he 


I 
of remarkable terseness and vigor, which 
had a wide ecireulat on. 
The first abolition society in the world 
was formed by a few Quakers in Philade!] 
phia, in 1775. The third was formed in 


) ] ] 
Rhode Is] nad 


Hopkins’s Church was 


during this period. Mr. 
the the 


world (except Quakers) whieh prohibited 


first in 


its members from purehasing or owning 


slaves. We introduce the subject here not 
for the discussion of the ethies or polities 
involved—that would be irrelevant—but as 
an historical illustration of the man. 


Hopkins had the honor of producing and 


planting the germ whi 


, 
-h at last resulted 








in an enterprise that bids fair to be attend- 


ed with most momentous results—the col- 


onization of Africa with Christian ne- 


groes. In 1770 he formed a plan of send- 
ing the gospel to Africa, by means of 
Christ zed negroes, formerly slaves. 
| wo ich were educated and sent out by 
pri te contribution Hopkins took a 
oreat interest in the negro population oft 
Newport, which was heartily appreciated 
by them. ‘These facts are indices of his 
ena ter of no trivial liuport. 

In his seventy-eighth year, after having 


erformed la Teh) enough to bre ik down a 


constitution of iron, this old divine was 
struck with paralysis. Ile was able to 


peak only with great difficulty, and un 


| » ascend the pulpit stairs without 
pe vet continued la thful to thre end. 
But elore i ministry had come to a 
close, God favored him with an extensive 
rey Church, by which thirty-one 


wert hopetully converted, 


pro s ot this new interest he pre head 
his ion 1d yveuried with it 
toils of a iborious life, he then ‘ 
ove strug le, and departed to the re 

ward of the st He died Dee. 20th, 
1803, in the sixty-second year of his min- 
istrv, and the eiohty-th d of his ace 

His remains were laid in the burial-ground 
at Newport, but subsequently removed to 
Great B ngton, Where a suitable mon- 

nent bh een erect 

Dr. Hopk s person was commanding 
nd dignified, so m 0 to inspire a re- 

t ce bord rFonawe, even among his 
brethren in the n strv. Ile was erect 
in figure, and of gigantic proportions It 
is related that when fie once walked 
thre oh thre streets ol Ne vport, at thie 
rigt hand ol Was ington, with powde ed 
wig, silver knee and shoe buckles, and 
t! e-cor! ed hat, his stature appeared 

Ss imposing, ough his movements wert 

y no me s sO | ng, as those of the 
I’'ather of his country Ile was indeed 
rather awkward in his manners. a 
was eciturn in ceneral eompany 5 * Tis 
thoughts were in solid bullion, and he had 
I | mall change.” 

In the pulpit his appearance was ex 
ceedingly dignified and solemn. A_ little 
girl was once found wee ping, because she 
darec not go mto the meeting-house, 
where he was going to preach; for she 
said, = When | ook up | think ] see God 


there.’ 
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Every fortnight the barber visited the 
old patriarch, and shaved his head. Over 
his head the aged father wore a white 
linen cap; and covering this, a higher cap 
of red velvet. A gown of blue worsted, 
lined with green, or of green plaid or 
baize, was his favorite dishadille, always 
worn by him in the study, and sometimes 
out of doors. Ordinarily, however, when 


the sti 


he appeared in the street, he was clad in 
| alght-bodied coat so common among 
ut ntlemen of the old sehool, and his hea 
was covered with powdered wig and 
* three-cornered hat.” While one of the 
two portraits of Dr. Hopkins was in the 
publie gallery at Ilartford, a gentleman 


evineed his the olog eal dislike for the sub- 





ject of it by thrusting his eane 


4 { + om ; a 
nation Of infunts Chis was one of the 


] 


many calumnies with which the old divine 
ear pass 
was assailed, and from which no one may 
expect to be free who dares to think and 
write originally and freely. 
opkins is remarkable for his 
Dr. Hopl w r kal f } 
equabie tempel ind self-posse ssion in de 
bate, of Which we have a striking Instance 
Mr. Sanford, a brother-in-law of his, and 
a parishioner, was very hostile to the re- 
ligion and preaching of his relative; but 


was onee necessary for them to have 


Wi 


frequent interviews on the division of 
property between the sisters whom they 
had married. Mr. S. was determined to 
obt 


iin a victory over his brother's Chris 


tleet this, proposed 
ih a division of the property as was 


gly unjust, accompanying the propo- 


on with aggravating raillery and = sar- 


easm. tle succeeded, and the ministe) 
left the house in anger. But he could not 
sleep in wrath. The night was spent in 
humiliation and prayer ; and, early the 


Xt morning, in very cold weather, Mr 


S. saw the injured man approaching. On 


entering, he desired that the family should 
be called together. IIe then aecknowl- 
edged his fault, and asked forgiveness for 
his resentful words, and assented to any 
division of the property which should be 


proposed. Mr. Sanford was overwhelmed 
Ile never 
influence became a Christian, and a useful 
preacher ol the gospel. When past the 
age of sixty years, Dr. H.. said that in 


early lite he had found it difficult to pre- 


orgot the visit, and under its 


serve an even temper; but added :-—* For 

















DANIEL 
more than thirty years (referring to the 
above interview) I have not felt an angry 
emotion, nor do I think it probable that | 
ever shall feel another.”” Such a charae- 
ter is certainly rare in this querulous 
world. 

Dr. Hopkins’s writings were numerous. 
His style was far from being popular or 
engaging, LHe cle lorie d not to trim a sin- 
vle sentence, nor to soften an unpopular 
doctrine, to gain purchasers. His _prin- 
cipal work was his “Theological Sys- 
tem.” ©The genius of Hopkins’s the ol- 
ogy,” says his biographer, ‘‘ consists in 
its attempting to show the entire rectitude 
of the divine government, and then in 
exalting that government high above all 


other interests.” Many will not sympa- 


thize with his teachings, but all will ad- 
mire the vigor of his arguments, and the 
firmness of his faith. Je reeeived no 
prin pile out ¢ \ 7 it out to it 
¢ ilts 

In his old age he was asked whether, it 
he should rewrite his system, he would 
not make some alterations. Ife replied 
*T do not ogate to myself infallibility, 
ind perhaps som things in it might he 
altered to ady intagwe.”” = But would you,” 
continued the interrogator, “* make any 
ilteration in the sentiments?” Raising 


s withered arm, and kindling with the 


rlow of youthtul energy, he brought it 


own with sole mn and ( mph ae No! 
| Ul » rest my soul on them for- 
ve 

The life of such a man is a moral sub- 
limity. Firmly he stood on what he be- 
lieved to be the right. \ character of 
ich colossal might was Napoleon’s ; but 
the blood- ( | cloud thiat eneirele Ss the 
Warriors memory Is the sign of destroying 
might, itself destroyed. The halo of 
nilde rlory ound the Christian cham- 
ion marks the peaceful setting of a sun 
that has enhohtened, fructified, and 





Well is it that such characters should 
he resuscitated in our history. Kiven 
were their opinions not to be admitted, 
their ¢ xample Ss ot greatness and coodne SS 
hould be embalmed, and often beeome 
ie more impressive by the contrast be- 
ween their day and ours 

Dr. Hopkins’s works have recently 
been issued, with a memoir, by Professor 
Park. to whom we are indebted for our 


let 
hiaita 
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DANIEL WEBSTER’S DEATH. 


Ay] EARLY at the hour when our present 
LN number goe s to press, the startling news 
of the death of Mr. Webster arrives, cov- 
loom as with 


ering the community with 
a pall. Before these pages can reach our 
nearest readers, they will have read with 
painful interest every particular of the 
final scene in his mortal history; and the 
innumerable sketehes of his life and char- 
acter with which the press teems, will 
render anything we ean record of him out 
of date. It would, however, under even 
such circumstances, be unpardonable not 
to refer to the solemn event. Solemn, 
indeed, has it been, for it was the depart- 
ure of the mightiest intellect yet known 


in the New World; and his last hours 


among men, his prolonged struggles with 
t king « terrors. were noted wi h such 
| larity, and the ré cord spr d over 
the nation with such velocity, that it was 
as if the whole country were prese nt at 
the impressive scene—a nation witnessing 


the dying agony of its greatest citizen. 
No death, perhaps, in the history of the 
country, was ever attended with more im- 
pressive concomitants. 

The strength of both his gigantie econ- 
stitution and his gigantic mind were man 
ifest in the final struggle. He “ suffered 
terribly” at intervals; yet during the last 
day he spent on earth, he conversed 
calmly respecting his public and private 
affairs, and relieved the sorrow of his 
friends by consolatory remarks. ‘The de- 
scription given of his last interview with 
his family is full of affecting interest; and 
that supplication, uttered “in his natural 
voice—strong, full, and clear”—* Hleavenly 
I'ather, forgive my sins and receive me 


f, through Christ Jesus,”°—what 





to thyse 
a feature was it in the scene! The pub- 


lic mind has looked with avidity for every 
indieation of the moral feelings of the 
dying man ;—a fuller record of that prayer 
would render it to thousands the most in- 
teresting fact of the closing day of his life. 

‘hus have disappeared, within a brief 
period, the three oreatest inte llects which 
have been connected with our national 
councils during the present generation— 
Calhoun, Clay, and Webster. 

In our next we shall have something 
furthe r to say on this oreat national loss 


—a loss felt and mourned through the 


length and breadth of the land. 
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CHARLES ELLIOTT, D.D. 


\V* have already o i several sketches 
\ and portraits of eminent American 
divines. QOur artists have been prepat 
ing en ivings 10 . long series” of 
ich articles, and we hope, In time, to 
present our Tre ile a wood ie National 
Portrait Gallery” of distin ished clergy 
of the leading denomination esp 
cially such amone them as have become 


noted ins the walks of lit ature. Dr. 


Charles Elliott takes an unquestionable 
nk among these. He is a@ prominent 
ian in his own denomination in_ this 


vuuntry. and his works have commanded 
» little attention in Euro 
‘Dr. Elliott.” savs some one, “isa hearty 
Irishman looks like one, acts like one, 
iks like on Without a pa ticle of dis 
mulation in his big Hibernian breast 
Ile was born, w believe, in the parish ol 
Kaillyb s, (whieh sounds genuinely Pat- 


tie.) in the eounty of Donegal, Treland, 


Mav 16, 1792, so that he is now just about 
In his youth he joined 


the Methodists, and, soon after, believil 


that it was his duty to pre ich the gospt - 
he began a thorough course of pre paratory 


dv, and thus laid the foundation of his 


subse juent and erudite acquisitions, Th 
pul ued the colleciate routine of studies 


till about his twenty-fourth year. He was 
refused admission to Dublin University. 


because hie could hot conscientiously sub- 


mit to the established “ Test 


In IRL he emigrated to the United 
States,as a Methodist loeal preacher, and 
proceeded to Ohio In 1818 he was re- 
ecived on trial » th Ohio Conterenec. 
IIe traveled large ecireuits the first fou 
years. I1lis fifth year (1822) was spent 

missionary to the Indians at Upp 
Sandusky The next four years he was 
presiding elder on the Ohio District 
In 1827, |e appointed Professor of 
Languages in Madison College, where he 


remained four years, associated with Dr 


juscom. The first two of these yeurs 


he was both professor and stationed 


preacher. In 1831 he was stationed in 
Pittsburgh city. ‘The next two years he 
was again presiding elder. In the winter 
of 1833-34 


career In connection with the “* Pittsburgh 


1e© commenced his editorial 


Conference Journal.” In 1836 he was 
appointed editor of the Western Christian 
\dvocate, and continued at that post until 
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1848. He was then stationed in Spring- 

field and Xenia, Ohio, successively, and 

last year was placed on the Dayton Dis- | 
1et 


of the 
Episcopal Church, May, 1852, 


At the General Conference 
\lethodist 


1c was reappointed to the editorship of 
the Western (¢ Advocate. 


traveled circuits four years, was one year 


‘Ahristian 


Indian missionary, eight years “ stationed,” 


and about fifteen years editor. During 
three of the which he was sta- 


years 1n 


tioned, he was either professor or editor ; 
so that in thirty-four years he has per- 
formed thir 


his 


ty-seven years of regular work, 
labors. 


facts 


besides 
We 


printed 


extra litera ry 


ithe above from a 


sketch of the doctor, now under 


the of which 


our eve, 
“We have in 


writer 


Says :-— 


our possession S¢ veral 


etters from our old friend, and before us 


He has | 


now lies a manuscript account of his 
literary productions and projects. ‘I prac- 
ticed writing,’ says he, ‘constantly from | 


the time nmenced traveling. 


My first 
published work was an Essay on Baptism, 
n 1834. 


wublished 


work on Romanism 


LS39-40. 


was 


I The second edition 


s published. It has gone through three 





my work on slavery, in two volumes duo- 


In 1849 I published | 


lecimo. I hope to issue, next winter or | 
fall, a histor of the mreat Separation from 
the Methodist [piscopal Chureh. This will 
mbrace ti connection of Wesleyan | 
Methodism with slavery, chapters on the 
lave trade, the West India Emancipation, 
ind the Methodist laws on slavery. It 
will embrace, next, a full survey of the 
abolition movements connected with the 
(Church, from 1834 to 1844. The events 


‘ 


irom 


he 


connected 


me will 


present ti 
traced out, and all questions 
embracing all 


Whi occupy about 


hundred pages octavo. 


ify pts 


ive material laid by for a treati 


aocuments, 


important 
se on 
Slavery. ‘The Roman law 


be 


Corpus Juris Civils, : 


drawn out from the 
nd the noble Latin 
The Ne Ww Tes- 


dered. ‘To this 


edition of Gothafredus. 


ment will then be cons 


vill be added the laws and regulations of 


slavery in the primitive Church, taken 
trom the Apostolic Canons, the Canon 
Law, and the ancient fathers, both Greek 
and Latin.’” 

On “this vexed question, thie loctor 
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to be ranked with the extreme 


parties of either North or South. 


refuses 


He contemplates another great work 
on Popery, to be entitled “ Political Ro- 
manism,” and has already amassed a great 
it. The 
this will comprise, as infallible 


variety of materiale for text- 
books for 
standards, Acts of Councils, Bulls, Canon 
Breviarium Romanum, the 


tituale, Curiale, Pontificale : 


Law; also, 


le, 


Ceremonia 
besides the annals of Baronius, Bellarmine, 
and writers without number, both histori- 
Add to these 


the State papers of the Kuropean countries. 


eal, dogmatieal, moral, &c. 


Over $10,000 worth of books must be con- 
sulted. “ This,” says the laborious veteran, 
“shall, God willing, be formally com- 
menced, as soon as the present work on 
the Church shall have been completed. 
from four to ten years will be necessary 
to complete i” 
The 


ture of their 


writings of ] Elliott, from the 


subjects, have necessarily 


yr. 
na 
consisted largely of compiled authorities ; 
but they are not merely compilations. 
Sume of them are thoroughly elaborated, 
This 
may be said especially of his great Treatise 
of the whole 


and will lone remain as standard. 


on Popery. As a résume 


subject, it supersedes all similar produc- 


tions extant. It is incomparably superior 


to M’Gavin’s great work. It is more 
valued in England than here, and has 


been circulated very extensively there— 
in numbers as well as in bound volumes 
to the Papal 
tagion which has lately prevailed in the 
Anglican Church. 

Dr. Elliott has a heart as capaci 


an antidote con- 


—<as 


US 


head —a more generous-souled 
eannot be found out of Ireland. 
nor in it either. His good-nature charae- 
terizes all that he does or says; and not- 
a lion,” 
and never disguises his sentiments, he 
We doubt that he has an 


It is impossible to 


withstanding he is “as bold as 
never offends. 
enemy in the world. 
extend the hostility you may entertain 
against any of his opinions or measures to 
the man himself. There is an inherent, 
an instinctive geniality about him, which 
carries captive every instinct 
And this native con- 
lf 1s 


generous 
of your own heart. 
ciliatory power is quite anomalous ; 
the 
though he has somewhat of that—nor of 
artifice of 
debate. 


result of remarkable humor— 


1ot 


any address, any concessive 


manner in On the contrary, the 











acoctlor 1s notably aire and 


peremptory 


of his opinions, whether 


iil cA 
i 
in public or private, e seems himsell 
» take it for grante d that he is the hon- 


est, well-meaning man that he is, and will 


iot requ ceremonious att lip at concli- 
ition. Lhis factis, we think, the solution 

his power over the good-will of all 
ound him All men like a straight- 


| ; 
sremonious, W hole -he aru d, 


art cries out, when 





ars, * Let him be heard, 
or against us.”? Would that 
tical 


rn this lesson! 


controversialists 





cribbler from whom we _ have 


quoted above (and who, by-the-way, waxes 


quite free with the old author’s gray hairs) 








describes him as he appeared at the late | insult of his misfortune, and began to defy 
General Conference of the Methodist | him. ‘The doctor’s Lrish spunk was mo- 
H ‘ 1 Ch } ae si— nentariy ou 1, and with exasperat | 
While we write, he is ‘on his legs,’ | twitching, he challenged him to ‘come on 
maki i. seé speech on Dr. Durbin’ Neither of them, however, got overboard 
report, in favor of a more thorough and | webelieve; the contest was conducted only 
lependent organization of our African | with words and twitching \n explana 
M on Ife is stout in person, but not ion soon followed, and they twitched 
1} nt; his chest and shou rs are | in harmony the | 
‘ ly well formed, cor ting a Ss a current erat 
sculptor. Otherw his pe m | as usual Th » all | 
not without awkwardness, and a lack of | sentiment iS Wé 
flicient pantaloon length—a custom, or | loves heartily f ne 
) a hich | ecems to | that he hat i} Pope 
pt Is ford any relieving grace We elieve would shor oO 8 mst 
He to faney exceedingly this lat- | P , the Vatican, the Pope, and all his 
te pe nd often seems to he try- | biowh up to heaven, evel ‘) 
»5 te | by zealously vitching hould shake h keys at li 
ip 0 viated lk ns. he doctor's ‘e, and end m in the Op} t 
| ‘ ot i in the Conterenee direction [1 ent pleads f 
it is j Wel ) his line rs 5 sion to home VN Lit 1\ { nd h 
is thy white SVI cally | motion, provided he shall be sent thithe 
elope ii {\ high, and | himself. G b] tire od old man! 
( en protube 1 the phre- (part from the badinage of i 
I ) m of ‘loeality.’ This - tion—wh i fails not, however, to help the 
die 1 fine, one of his most marked | illustration of its subject, and cong 
1¢ 1LIs ¢ ue, and mild in | ous to t l nie ot ti docte there 
their expression ; h ose larg the usual | is, in t enerous nature, tl long and 
iccompaniment of a very cenerous heart;) | faithful services in many hard, ministerial 
1 1 expressive of gentleness and | fields, the Writings and venerable 
t Ui ( t] ace l rr but i ( soit 1 old Met ! cher 
hole « iv l teresting, by its expres- | much to s¢ e to him through life the 
n « livenee, sentiment, | hearty | respect and endearment of his Church 
Lnere 1} howe ver, one morbid nd, after de 1, @ permane nt pl n its 
1 incessantly playing over it—but | memory Ile has “ fought a good fich 
it possible, to its agreeable ex- | and fights still, bravely, at his post hi 
I Ile is affected by a slight at- | youthful energy and usefulness know : 
tack of St. Vitus’s dance, or some similar | abatement nd it is evident that he w 
nervous disorder, which keeps his features | enter heaven at last und npulse of 
almost continually twitehi some- . an unslackened activity. 








times quite ludicrous. This mo: o he 
has occupied a t time a seat on the 
platform; and for a few minutes, as he 
sé rie d to | { eving the Conf renee, 


features were in redoubled 
to be 


He appe ire 1 
complacently to the whole assembly 
detail. We heard once of a rencounter 


whieh he had while crossing the Ohio, in 


nodding most 


motion. 


In 


a ferry-boat, at Pittsburs which came 


ri, and 


t} 


near being something more than ludicrous. 
It so happened that a fellow-passenger, 


sitting opposite to him, was troubled with 


affection. They caught each 
other's eye, and, as might be expected 
such circuinstances, twitched away 
The 


esasa wanton 


1 ] ° 
undel 

" . 1 +], +} y . . < ‘ , 
more vioienliy than ever. strange! 
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Rev. W. C. Hoyt is preparing a work for 
levotion, to be issued from the press of 
Car i 1} ips, containing a large colle 
t f choi I the ] ympani 
with s ird s from the best composers, 








arranged and adapte 1 to this wo Emil C. 


nent, in one o 


hn Newr 





Vl 
nan had been 


poit 
New-York Free 








Academy, was incorrect Mr. Newman has 
been pointed to the chair of Latin, &c., in 
Union College copied the blunder from 
th ¢ har 








care of Rey. J. T. Crane, is in a prosperous 
‘ funds are being successfully raised 
for f ile department, a suitable edifice for 
v is now r I nstitution has 
an eff f 1 is under an excellent 
I usI i 


ae: ’ f Frankfort-on-the Maine, has 


issued ustratir work, the “ Christian 











ia / we id Pernaps the most s 
pris gical fact of tl resent time, is 
¢ r . 1 of +} } sh spec not 
tens { t power of Great 

| " } { l Stat by hich t 
| 1 to every quarter of the 
the legal, scholastic, an 
polite lar " f yast territories, but by the 
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t x} 
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I V _ % 
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rs } a" It is tl t the out ‘ tthes 
Is be . rude resemblance « it gigant 
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n wm i rures ears, 11Za 
I+ - +? 
" Mr. I 1am’s survey of thes 
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Piterary Record. 


d to, is 


issues of 





Contributions,” and under 


\merican Antiquarian Society, at whose exper 
these investigations have been prosecuted. 


The Newbury (Vt. 


Collegiate Institute, under the care of Rev. J. 


Seminary and Female 


Kk. King, presents an extensive catalogue of 


ed remarkably: it includes 


students. The collegiate department, of recent 
l 


young ladies: the seminary 
four hundred and fifty stu- 
xes: five hundred and thirt 
eight different students have been in attend- 
ance during the year. The institution is beau- 
tifully located among the hills of Verm lit, a7 dl 


its terms are among the cheapest in the coun- 


dents of 








try. 
l Talfourd has published, with a pre 
itory memoir, the posthu work by th 
journals, en- 





late Mr. Deacon of the En 
t 





A fourth edition of the “Standard Speake 
ly appeared from the press of Thomas 
Cowperthwaite & Co., Philadelphia. The work 


ted in the schools and 
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it ue thu the present systen nm The prize for el yyuence at t] French Acadeniy 

n ) im cha ky REEY  WOGKE (OG: 20S this year, has been awarded to M. Prevost 

I “ae : A] gene we lee ie res hg | Paradal; ar ther, value $1040, has been pre- 
promibiting books altogether | sented to the “1 vet,” M. Jasmin, whose 
The palace and vicinity of Prince Joseph of works are highly valued by those persons 


Salm Reifferschied Dyck, Prussia, well known | initiated in the southern patois, ti dialect in 
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RELIGIOUS SUMMARY. 


Religious 


Tue General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
United States embraces twenty- 
synods, one hundred and forty presbyteries, 


urch in the 


(*} 


and about two thousand seven hundred church- 


s. ‘T'wo of the pre sbyte ries are in the New- | 


Knvland States, three in California, and three 


in Northern India. During the past year many 


new churches have been organized, and the 
preatest harmony exists among all. Biblical 
and catechetical instruction is imparted to | 
children in large numbers, and in many cases 
to the parents along with them; the Sabbath 
schools are sustained; the monthly concert for 
prayer is generally observed; weekly prayer 
meetings are regularly maintained, and the 


he Church have in many places large- 
ly increased, The 
present three hundred and 


various stages of preparation for the ministry. 


Board of Education have at 
seventy students in 


Bishop Paine has designated the Rev. C. Gold- 
berg, of ‘Texas, as a missionary to the foreigners 
i ifornia, especially to the Germans and 
French, and forwarded his appointment. 








In Austria, floating churches are fast coming 
into use; the ¢ k and Russian missionaries 
hay , t o1 on the river Don, 

hich tiftes } ithen had been 
} lin the spa months, 

The American B Union.—A reconciliation 
meeting of this society was held on Saturday 

ernoon, to devise measures for effecting a 

1 au the opponents and friends of the 





sed revision of the Bible; but no satisfac- 
definite result The 
committee appointed on the subject at a former 
d that they found “ insuperabl 
ty of consolidating the 


ieties at the present time.” The 


was arrived at. 





two 





{ report was 
referred back to the committee after a long de- 


bate, to report again at the next anniversary. 

W. Wood, late of the mission to 
Armenians, in Turkey, is appointed the 
th Secretary of the American Board of 
ign Missions, to reside at 


R v. Georg 





I 
Commissioners of Fort 
N rk. 

Father Mathew, and five 


associate pries 


} ts, 
sailed from Portsmouth (England) lately, for 








India. Their object, it is reported, is the founda- 


tion of a Roman see at Hyderabad, 
Sheridan Knowles, the dramatic author, who 
13 baptized by immersion by the Rey. Dr. 





inburgh, has since connected him- 
Baptist Church in Bloomsbury, 











It is computed that there are in England and 
28,290 churches and chapels, distributed 


among the various sects; of which the Protest- 
its maintain 97.89 per cent. and the Roman 
Catholics 2.11 per cent. Of the Protestant 


division a fraction more than one-half—namely, 
»0.55—belong to the Established Church, the | 


rest to Protestant Dissenters. 


The postscript of the French correspondent of 








the Vew- York TIndepende nt, dating from Paris, 
September 25, says: “Ihave just heard from 


569 


Summary. 


l Duke of Tu 


them their pardon, be- 


the Madiai, Th 
that he will not 





their sufferings are necessary to the sal- 


cause 
vation of his own soul, (the Duk: 
, 


the bishopric 


is said to be 


Rey. Dr. Hawkes has declined 


of Rhode Island. 


His sal iry here 


sU00,—there the bishops salary 1s 





$1,500, with 
rrace Church. 

The Jewish synagogue in 
dedicated Septembre r 4th. An el quent address 
was delivered by Joseph Shanm n, Esq. 


=) Beate bem ; 
$2,000 additional as pastor ¢ 


sacramento Was 





From an article in the Watchman and Reflect- 
learn that the Congregationali 
and twenty-seven churches in 
] sixteen 


members, and 


ists have 





or, We 
two hundred 
Maine. In 

thousand seven hundred and 
one hundred and fifty-two resular 
laborers. } 
received four hundred and iifty-tw 
and lost by death, di 
hundred and seve 
the year of one hundred and twenty members. 
Ireland has 


2 DOO OOO, 


these churches thei are 
ministerial 
During the past year these churches 
» additions, 





smission, and expulsion, five 


{ = > 
-two, making adecrease for 





The Protestant 


ined to amount to at least 


wpulation in 
been ascert 
This number 
Roman Catholi 
diminishing. 
The decision of Judge Leavitt, in the Unit 
States Court, Cincinnati, in t 
creat Methodist Church case, in October last, 


is daily iners 





population i 





was adverse to the cl s of the Southern 
Church. An appeal has been taken, 

The missionaries of the Moraviaus, or United 
Brethren, laboring in Greenland, are subjected 


to many gricvous and harassing restrictions 
through th 


ment. 


intolerance of the Danish Govern- 


The increase in 
Church, South, since the divisi 
stated to have been al« 
about twelve thousand ; year, 
bership in the Church, north 
1,260,000, 








ral visit of the Bishop 


DapurZe d tifty con- 


and con- 


During the late 1 
of Toronto to Kingston, hi 
victs at the Provincial Penitentiary, 
firmed one hundred and t 

Rev. I. L 
gland Confe1 


n others. 


Springer, formerly of the New-En- 
nee , died lat ly in Medtord, M LSS. 


The population of Algiers, now under the rule 





of the French, is estimated at three millions, 
among which there ar 125,000 Europeans, 
chiefly French and Spaniards. Of these, about 
six thousand are Protest who are scattere 
over the whole country. Protestant worship is 


held in the city of Algiers, ar 
places. Protestant preachers and colporteurs 


have free access to Europ: 





ing to Spaniards, they virtually giving the 
gospel to Spain, while Spain is shutting it out. 


A door of access is open also to the Jews and 
mission- 


1s O} 
to the Mohammedans; and one of the 


lin <« sine. t 
Lin & mosque, tv a 


aries has preached the gos} 
} } 
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( Arabs, Protestants, and | In the Church, South, there are 3,955 ministers, 
514,601 members. Making an aggregate of 
ve Thurlow Dole, late of the | 9,671 ministers, and 1,238,265 members. 
. es: —- ~ ch ent Pose og 6 The Me nnonite gs in Prussia, a re ! gious sect 
PP ste ; resembling the Quakers, are leaving the country 
in great numbers for the United States and 
n the New-York Observer, in a | Russia, in nseguence of a law promulgated, 
rs for one of the new stites, | holding them to the performance of military 
who can preach acceptably— | duty. 
penaehaamea The United Brethren in Christ have been in 
a Church at Buffalo, under | the United States since 1750; they number 
Dr. Lord, i nsidered t! about forty thousand communicants. This de- 
of that denomination in the | nomination ing from the Reformed Church, 
: it from two thousand to principally yuugh the labors of William Otter 
lred persons. The pews | bein, a your . German mi in that Church. 
nd the buildin tself i In 1752 1 labored in ylvania, d was 
d cotemporary with Whitefiel . He was joined F 
California Christian Adro- by ev incelical preachers of differs sects: and 
shieat « rappers, } year 1800 tl y adopted their ( t 
‘ous n. we ha tl Church at that period embraced 
ie] If t are real | twenty-one 
1 ! them. W We lear } 
rt m that lished at ¢ } 
, y ane t real | ond fift in 
» MU, OF ¢ se, We | the bound 
] » ¢ 
R population i y org : 
| exe ne rs Phe Mi . P 
- lt 
_ wens that Morm 1 sou t ’ $1 
~ or cleaners sland of Malta paper adds 
at , “tt Many thousands of saints will leave England 
‘ . for Utah er ong 
peer wie ; - ‘ 
1 States The Caleutta Mis y f 
; body, yf d« : s ull Prot 
“oy - um- | denominatio i the | 1 Presider has 
; . : ude l petitions i in raying f 
oi “| @ final discontinuan { G rnmental « 
‘ oaeeaeicen e idolatrous 1 of Hind 
batt ns of Mohamn 1inI 
' L four : fu ] vied hat } 
mination 
State. « _— — 
4 i 
l 1 Tine ns cia 
I rn 1 
a ‘ , % t . 1 \ OU i ull 
a 4 TTT para Mn ty rni nt t l t 
“at soncaili t l ind mosques It then verts to 
: ul r of the ¢ t Direet prohibiting 
: tn : pu i I 1 tak ! ill 
: ty. J num ! 1 y und tkings T l this 
this soc is riction on « behalf of ( ' 
: Lf i ntrasted with the dir n 
? to idola rhe petition « ud ] ] 
“oe ee ne I rigid inquiry » the hole matt 
= antics is l especially for t] } n of the prohil 
ree which ad A ling to the M t t} la ( ula 
\ rd C e, tl ( e % nt t tl l 
/ ! 1 of t f hundred 1 eighty-fiy ers con 
t is re ted with the Wesleyan Methodist Chu 
not hom one ¢ ind one hundred and el ' 
t of thi ‘ fndiar Numi of preachers, t hun 
that is rally | dred and f of these thirty-three are on 
t (; f ] e and th trial, twelve pernumeraries, and twel su] 
| Tr. ¢ bell and nnuated The next Conference is appointed 
» be holden the first Wednesday in J 
( ‘ +} re 1853 
mber I'he Five bishops and thirty priest e supported 
nted to 24,7 n China, by the Roman Catholic ( hureh 














ART INTELLIGENCE. 


Art 


d painter, Beges, 
ture which was ordered by the King 
The Betrayal by Judas.” It is 
\ ‘ yluced by 


= 
has just finish- 








l the finest work ever pr 
tist 

{ very spirited panorama of the Australian 
G Fields is now on exhibition in London, 
‘hes taken on the spot, by Mr. Prout 
The view commences with 
England) and Eddystone 
Li: en takes in Madeira, Rio 
Janeir Cape of Good Hope, the 
‘Diggings,”’ views of Sydney, the Parametta 
river, 2 ivaroo hunt, and the whole concludes 
th a] iy dramatic grouping and encamp- 
of the gold-diggers by moonlight. The 
pa ngs, says the Jlustrated News, are ad- 
mirabl n 1 d, ind are visited by crowded 








| ta of Bernardin de Saint Pierre, by 
M. D L (d’Anger was inaugurated lately at 
H t birthy of the illustrious write: 
) I sented sittin the attitude of 
\ ind manuscript in cither hand 
L i] 











ind place 
sal f the various articles of 
by tl Ir 1 artist, Pradier, the 
Sapp Ss purchas d 1 th rovern- 
mond - 13.000 franes: Venus and ( upid, 
| ze, § r 2,000 franes ; the 
, bronze, three feet high, 1,000 
Pp he ind Cupid, plaster, 1,200 
H ‘ 1 } Cruid plaster, three 
saan) j 
is pr 1 1 
i i were F ae 
the hon 
M. 
ladoine th 
ié > iT 
I ) y Prad 
tl Lin 
P ‘ y se unk imate Cas 
l last, we find by the Enylisl 
leceased. He was such an 
t ! sy ion, and so devoted to 
th isures of sailing, that he frequently de- 
l | 1 tha is worth living for as 
( i ture and a boat, 
| guration of the equestrian statue of 
b s celebrated at Lyons on the 20th 
Ss The entire population, estimated 
4) souls, were in attendance in honor 
resident, Louis Napoleon, who was 
it this imposing ceremony. The 
tm the ' isel of the celebrated 
i Count de Nieuwerkerke, the Director 
: ‘ the National Museums, 
Welch’s steel engraving of Stewart’s portrait 
\ rt one of the most magnificent 
he art ey produced in this 
rthy,” as Washington Irvin 





dntelli 


gence. 





said, “to be hung upin every American dwell- 
ing.’ It is a very exact copy of Stewart, and 
its artistic finish is complete. It is for sale 


by Williams, Stevens, and Williams, Broadway. 
Terry, 113 Nassau-street, is sole general agent, 


nt free of 


For a remittance of $5, a copy is s 


postage. 

The Academy of Fine Arts, at 
learn from the Litera ‘yf (raz |] 
tionary of the idiomatic and tee 
employed in music, sculpture, pai 


*? 





and 





ecture, 


Mr. 
nati, who has lately painted the 
Eden,”’ has been offered $880 for it. 


Freeman Clark 


of Cincin- 
Garden of 
Rey. 


best land- 


Ducanso, the colored artist 
Jas. 
says that he is the 
nter 


scape pai in Cincinnati. 


At the late 


there 


Behibition of 


605 painting 


Art, Ant- 


sculpture, 


in 
werp, were 
s, medals, &e., the 


pictures in oil. 





drawing 





majority being, 
the artist ex- 
Brussels, and 
ind, 19; Ger- 


sual, 





were of 


rs, 133 


other parts of Belg 





many, 37; France, 18; Italian, 1; and English, 


26; this being the first time the British artists 

















have appeared in any foreig bition to such 
in ¢ \ pri ite vi s held t » days 
ifter 1CCO! lation Queen Victoria, 
Prince Albert, King I wold, & who were 
Sir TP. Peel, was 
] of Tamworth 
rads Of e1g¢ht feet 
renerous and most 

. 
ry i the de- 
The Association for the pr bine 


motion of the 


issuing 


tland, at their late s« 
illustrated edi 


vet, Burns. 


rmined 





their na- 


an 





hn Vanderlyn, one of the earli 


mtinued to be, one of 





tists, died at 
New-York, in September last. 


Vander; 





commissioned 








eral Government to paint a full-length portrait 

of Washir mn, for the Hall of Representatives ; 

to hich, as soon as it was completed, he was 
I 

voted an additi recompense of $1,500, He 

is ulso chosen, in 183%, to fill one of the 


vacant panels in the rotunda of the Capitol, 


national l » removed to 





ricture. 


wand- 


paint it, and brou 





the result of 


ing of Columbus” 


shibited work was a full-len 





late General Taylor, which some of our readers 
may remember to seen at the Acad f 





Design last year. 
The sryan ( 


some of thx 


lection of paintings, comprising 
old and n mia 
1 | li } 1} ¢ 4} £ of 

lately displayed on the walis of the Society 
Library exhibiti . i his ait The 
brary exhibitron 1 Im this City. Lie 
collection embraces pictures from Italy, Venice, 


moder ters, were 


OMS 








nat 





France, and Germany ; 
terly in j 


y of them very mas- 
nl 





) 
ect and execution 
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Scientific Atems. 


eting of the British Association, The Royal Geographical Society has 
t described a new Manifold | made known the feasibi 


by which the photographer | munication with the center of Africa, by 


lity of opening 
yur pictures in the course Zambezi; and the time is r when m 
Niger alone, but all the navigable rive 


he question, “Is it possible to connect the | of the east and west coast of Africa, will 
World with the Old by means of a m | 
” is, says the Atheneum, now occu- | House's Printing Telegraph is now in full oper- 
Paris, London, and New- ation at Baltimore. It is worked by keys sim- 

+ 1 + 


encountered by ilar to those of a pi ino; each key, answering t 


y 
| 


| open to trade, 


if not insur- | a letter of the alphabet, produces with great 
mountable: while the er of stations by | rapidity a bold and legible print, thus doing 
the inland route au he passage of away with all trouble and delay of transcribing. 
the wire throu 1e ter P f athird power This superior tel graph, it is « Xpec ted, will su- 
Denmark indi over j nse tracts of unin- | rsede all others. 
habited and unexplored country. ir J. Clark, Dr. Burgess, and 
Eng we | 1 British Medical Faculty, are vig 
well known to bot- sing the opinion which has so lor 
experiment- | that a change of climate beneticial 
Dr. J 
or notl 


years labor, in suffi 
continued cultivation 

es of wild crass. three | do with th e hi rder; and tha 

und growing would be produced 

lis 7 hrough the skin, and not the lungs. That <¢ 


rance, This « 
om the fact tha warm clin is not in itself beneficial, 


t he 
und crowing indigen- | Shows from the fact that the d 
P | all latitudes. Change of i 
| mate, is the sanative the ory 
duced from the most expansiy 
court : 


llingua 
characters, Phe 


and industrious expe 
etfo 
that | Jnternation 
ially, | by lr. Ae 
‘i | Washington, have, as we irn from 
| Intelligencer, interested a number 
guished literary men of Europe 
| ance, and are likely 
cessful. Acting ‘ 
Ker nedy, the 


ment, atter 


le Convress 

st will be devoted t 
bsters and oysters, | statistics, te rritory, and population ;” 
second, to * production and consumpti 
third, to the “ state 
rhe Intelligencer sugge 
mation of the Congress was an Al 


The general impressio f the mem 
British Association, at their late meeti 
] m the abundant 1 
Arctic regior 


sana. ot Sie J it is importan t this country should 


suitably represented in it. 

M. Brinsden, of Mont St. Hilaire, C: 
East, it is stated, h is perfected am le for 1 
the ar i i t I 
unintluenced 
Ititude may 
sun is visible. 

Mr. Hinde, the astrone 
lanet newly discovered | 


er, Melpomene. 





